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The student of Cicero's works has but an imperfect 
apprehension of their merit and their meaning, who is 
not acquainted with the lif e and character of him who 
WTote them. They are not impersonal and abstract, but 
record Cicero's own experiences, studies, and reflections, 
This dialogue on friendship, though ostensibly represent- 
ing the opinions of Scipio and Laelius, in reality outlines 
the relations and f eelings of Cicero and Atticus. The fol- 
lowing sketch of Cicero's life may prepare the way for 
that appreciation of the man and his work which a fuUer 
study can not f ail to give. 

Maecits Tullius Cicebo was bom at Arpinum, a 
small town in southeastem Latium, January 3, 106 b. c, 
in October of the reformed calendar, of a family belong- 
ing to the equestrian order. He early surpassed the ad- 
vantages of the provincial schools, and was sent to Rome 
to gain the best instruction which could there be had. 
The literary character of the training there given ac- 
corded perfectly with the bent of his mind, and, with a 
delight that maturer years only increased, he seized upon 
the study of literature, especially the Greek, for Latin 
literature was as yet enriched by the works of but few of 
those whose names subsequently rendered it so illustrious. 
Greek literature was closely connected with Greek philos- 
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ophy, and f or the acquisition of this he " was stirred by a 
wonderful appetite." Before he was twenty he had be- 
come the proficient pupil and friend of the greatest liv- 
ing teachers of the three leading schools of Greek phi- 
losophy, Phaedrus the Epicurean, Diodotus the Stoic, and 
Philo the Academic. But literature and philosophy did 
not engage all his attention. The prof ession of a man of 
letters was then almost unknown at Rome, and offered no 
attractions to one desirous of political preferment. It 
was the man of affairs, the eloquent lawyer and states- 
man, the successful general, that gained the suffrages of 
the people. With ambition of high political distinction, 
Cicero f ollowed zealously the study of law under the f ore- 
most jurists of the day, Q. and P. Mucius Scaevola, and of 
rhetoric imder the foremost rhetorician, Molo of Rhodes, 
then ambassador at Rome. He wrote respectable poetry 
in his teens, and became a prose author at twenty. But 
he continued his studies without thought of public activity 
till he was twenty-five. He studied action and delivery 
under Aesopus and Roscius, the leading actors of the 
time, visiting the forum daily to observe the practical 
application gf the rhetorical art by the great orators in 
their harangues to the people. Several hours each day he 
declaimed, i. e., practiced discussion and debate in both 
Greek and Latin, though mainly in Greek, and, to im- 
prove his style, wrote translations of the best Greek 
authors. Though looking forward to law, as we should 
say, he loved learning f or leaming's sake, and determined 
to leave nothing undone to bring within the compass of 
his knowledge the varied fields of thought. " Night and 
day," said he, " I spent in the examination of all branches 
of leaming." Such was his diligence and power of ac- 
quisition that when, at the age of twenty-six, he made 
his first public speech, the only quality of an experienced 
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^rator whicli he lacked was familiarity with a large au- 
dience. 

But intense application exhausted the slender physique 
of the young orator, and in 79 he lef t Rome to regain his 
health. Going first to Athens, which, from his love of 
Greek letters, was a hallowed spot, he spent a year in the 
study of philosophy and rhetoric, then, passing on to Asia, 
studied rhetorio under various teachers, but especially 
nnder his old instructor, Molo of Rhodes. At the end of 
two years he retumed to Rome, renewed in health, and 
with an improved literary and oratorical style. Business 
came to the brilliant young advocate in abundance ; and 
so popular did he become that, without the aid of wealth 
or family influence, he was elected quaestor in his thirty- 
first year, the first in which he was eligible. His province 
was Lilybaeum, the westem part of Sicily, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by a just and righteous administra- 
tion. So grateful was the remembrance of his people 
that, on his return to Rome, they besought him to conduct 
the impeachment of therr extortionate and tyrannical ex- 
govemor, Gaius Verres. Prosecutions were contrary to 
Cicero's nature and principles ; in one other case only did 
he appear as a prosecutor ; but the requests were so urgent 
that he consented. The result was the exile of Verres. 

In 68, Cicero was elected aedile, and in 66 praetor, offices 
gained by his great popularity, and, as with the quaestor- 
ship, and later with the consulship, at the earliest age 
permissible by law. The labors of the forum and the 
senate, in which his curule office gave him the right to sit, 
still occupied his attention, and during his praetorship he 
delivered his famous speech on the Manilian law, to con- 
fer upon Pompey the command of the Mithridatic war. 

Soon after his praetorship he announced himself as a 
candidate for the consulship ; and in due time, after an 
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exciting contest, was elected by acclamation over seven 
competitors as first consul. The year 63 was made mem- 
orable by the conspiracy of Catiline. This man, whose 
manifold vices were not redeemed by a single virtue, had 
been a competitor of Cicero f or the con^ulship ; but, 
maddened by his defeat, and the consequent loss of op* 
portunity to enrich himself by official plunder, he formed 
a plan for the murder of the consuls and the destruction 
of the city. The conspiracy was detected, and, through 
the wise management of Cicero, the ringleaders were 
arrested and executed, Catiline's forces defeated, Catiline 
killed, and the city saved. The execution of the conspira- 
tors without a formal trial, and simply on the strength of 
a vote of the senate, was doubtless an illegal measure, and 
was seized upon by Cicero'8 enemies as a weapon against 
hira. Scarcely had he left office when a tribune intro- 
duced a bill authorizing Pompey, who had completed the 
war in the East, to retum to the city with his army to 
restore the violated constitution. The asserted violation 
was the execution of the conspirators ; and Cicero, though 
not named in the bill, was the one against whom it was 
aimed. The bill did not become a law, but it was the 
begiuning of the hostility which in a f ew years drove him 
into exile. The opposition to Cicero was not because he 
had executed the conspirators, f or in so doing he had but 
obeyed the orders of the senate, but because he was not 
in sympathy with the men and influences then powerful 
in the state. The times were troubled and out of joint. 
The republic was rapidly coming to an end. Wealth, 
extensive foreign dominion, and outward splendor con- 
cealed the weakness resulting from the loss of ancient 
virtue. The state was in that condition of moral exhaus- 
tioQ which always precedes a downfall, and whose dura- 
tion depends upon the readiness of selfish and able men 
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to seize their opportunity of making its powers their own ; 
or npon the action of those who, with a true patriotism, 
risk the overthrow of law in order to re-establish it more 
securely, and destroy a govemment to save a people. 

This state of affairs Cicero did not see, because he 
would not ; and with a wonderfuUy exact knowledge of 
what was about him, deliberately shut his eyes to the in- 
evitable result. He was a patriot worthy of Rome^s earlier 
history. He loved his country ; he gloried in her past, 
and in the institutions of the fathers ; he revered her 
ancient traditions, and, in the dearth of contemporaneous 
virtue, loved to display the examples of her earlier pa- 
triots. He thus became the center of whatever conserva- 
tive element yet remained, and, as the watch-words of 
virtue and patriotism are often most effective in stirring 
those who least possess them, he exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon that mob of citizens which, destitute of love of 
eountry, desired to be reminded that they were the de- 
scendants of those who had it in marked degree. His 
support of a measure was taken as a guarantee that it 
was in accord with the spirit of the past, and his open 
opposition was difficult to withstand. When, therefore, 
craf ty men, notably the great triumvirate, Caesar, Crassus, 
and Pompey, who by their union became the strongest 
force in the state, began to lay masked schemes for their 
own aggrandizement, they found it necessary for their 
full success to draw Cicero to their side. The triumvirate 
tried to win him by offers of various responsible positions ; 
but, flnding they could make no impression upon him, de- 
termined to remove him from the city, not openly, but by 
leaving him to the malice of personal enemies. 

There was a profligate young noble, a worthy disciple 
of Catiline, Clodius by name, who had become incensed 
against Cicero because he had testified against him when 
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accused of sacrilege. Having been adopted into a ple- 
beian family, he was elected tribune, and proceeded at 
once to take measures to have Cicero banished from the 
city. His charge against Cicero was the old one of ille- 
gal execution of Roman citizens. In March of 58 he was 
successful, and Cicero was interdicted from fire and water 
— i. e., banished on pain of death — within a distance of five 
hundred miles from Kome. This result was reached by the 
secret aid of the triumvirate, or at least by their acqui- 
escence. From Caesar Cicero had little to expect ; but 
from Pompey, who owed his greatness in no small degree 
to the eloquence of Cicero, aud who, since his return f rom 
the East, had more than once been aided by the friend- 
ship and the silver tongue of the great orator, he had a 
right to expect assistance. But regard f or f avors received 
and the claims of friendship weighed little against the 
promptings of a selfish political purpose, and Pompey, 
with base ingratitude, withdrew and left him naked to 
his enemies. 

The years between his consulate and exile Cicero passed 
mainly in retirement, and devoted to study. He published 
an edition of his consular orations, wrote a poem on his 
consulship, and- a history of it in Greek and Latin ; but, 
with an insatiable appetite for literature, he delighted in 
gathering and reading books. He established libraries at 
his villas at Tusculura, Formiae, and Antium, where he 
spent much time in study. A friend, Paetus, gave him a 
valuable library, which was in Greece, and, in his anxiety 
f or such a treasure, he wrote to Atticus, " If you love me, 
and feel sure of my love to you, use all the endeavors of 
your friends, clients, acquaintances, freedmen, and even 
slaves, to prevent a single leaf from being lost." 

The most melancholy period of Cicero's life was the 
year and a half of his exile. The severity of his disaster 
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overcame him. IN^either friends nor his beloved books 
gave him any comf ort. His one companion was his misery. 
Glorious memories and cheering hopes alike failed him. 
He could only indulge his grief, and implore his friends 
to aid him. These, in fact, did their utmost. Scarcely 
had he left Rome when they began to take measures for 
his recall. In a short time his retum became the buming 
political question of the day. The consuls of the next 
year and all the tribunes but one were in his favor. The 
triumvirate gave their consent ; the senate declared that it 
would transact no business till he retumed ; the chief towns 
of Italy sent deputations to Rome to aid his cause. But 
still Clodius, and the demagogues who were his friends, 
found means to defeat all these united forces till August, 
57. No more striking illustration could have been given 
of the utterly demoralized condition of the Roman state 
than the proceedings in this Ciceronian agitation. It 
ought to have convinced Cicero that it was useless to talk 
of Curius and Fabricius in a state in which patriotism had 
been exchanged for self-seeking, and statesmanship for 
the arts of the demagogue. 

Cicero's return was like a triumphal procession. Not- 
withstanding his haste to see Rome, such crowds of f riends 
f rom all the towns delayed his jouraey, that he was twenty- 
four days in passing from Brundisium to Rome. When 
there, aristocracy and plebeians vied with each other to 
give him welcome. But his enemies were still lively and 
strong. "My condition," wrote he to Atticus, "is for 
prosperity slippery, for adversity good." He therefore 
withdrew, as far as possible, from public life, and while 
still being the foremost advocate in the forum, and the 
most eloquent speaker and the wisest counselor in the 
senate, and still keeping all his interest in the welfare of 
the st«ate, betook himself more and more to the en joyment 
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of literary studies and composition. In the years that in- 
tervened between his retum from exile and proconsulate 
he wrote the J)e Oratore^ De jRe Jhiblica^ and J)e Legibus, 
His productions were not as numerous as at a later time, 
f or his work was still mainly one of preparation, Ile was 
" devouring literature," and giving himself " unreservedly 
to the life most in accordance with nature, that of the 
student." 

In 51, by the revival of a law that no consul should 
enter upon a provincial govemment bef ore five years f rom 
the close of his consulship, the ex-consuls of more than five 
years' standing were compelled to draw lots for tbe vacant 
provinces. Greatly to his disgust, Cicero drew the prov- 
ince of Cilicia. The only satisf action which his govem- 
ment gave him was the opportunity to revisit Athens. 
His administration was wise and mercif ul ; and in those 
days, when provincial govemments were sought only for 
the opportunities they afforded their f ortunate possessors 
to enrich themselves, it was a rare thing for one to care 
more for the interest of his subjects and the demands of 
justice than the establishment of his own fortunes. He 
left his province at the expiration of a year, accompanied 
by the blessing, and not, as was usually the case, the 
curses, of those over whom he mled, He returaed to 
Rome early in 49, to find himself in "the flames of civil 
war." Caesar and Pompey, whose alliance, interrupted 
by the death of Crassus in 53, had turned into a bitter 
rivalry for the supreme power, which, from the tottering 
state of the govemment, would plainly be the prize of the 
stronger, had made their appeal to the sword. The state 
of affairs was what Cicero had long foreseen, but he was 
not prepared to meet it. He knew not what to do. He 
could not join with either party in a war with Roman 
citizens, neither could he remain neutral. He had never 
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been drawn toward Caesar; and Pompey, with whom were 
all his affiliations, disgnsted him with his arrogant self- 
assurance and weakness. After long uncertainty, he joined 
the cause of Pompey ; but his tempest-tossed spirit was 
never satisfied, and his allegiance was of little value. The 
conduct of the civil war, and Cicero'8 part in it, are to be 
learned from the histories of the times, and the special 
lives of Cicero. It is enough to say that, af ter Pharsalia, 
Cicero recognized the ultimate triumph of Caesar as in- 
evitable, and, returning to Italy, awaited the pleasure of 
the conqueror. This proved to be that he should no longer 
oppose Caesar, a promise which he was ready to make. 

From the close of the war in 47 to the death of Caesar 
Cicero, therefore, withdrew himself from politics, andtried 
to f orget the loss of his country in literary work. Within 
this period he wrote no less than eighteen works : Hor- 
temius, or De Philosophia ; Partitionea Oratoriae ; Brvr 
tu8, or De Claris Oratorihm ; and Orator, In 45 he lost 
his daughter TuUia, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
To assuage his grief, he read every treatise of the philoso- 
phers on consolation, and wrote himself a treatise, * De 
Consolatione. It was followed by the Academicay a 
work on the new Academic philosophy ; De Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum^ a work on ethics ; Disputationes 
TusculanaCy on happiness and morality ; De Natura De- 
orum^ De Divinatione, De JFatOy Cato Maior, or De Se' 
nectute ; Daelimy or De Amicitia ; Paradoxa, discussing 
some Stoic propositions ; Topica, a work written on a sea- 
voyage, and from memory, in explanation of the topics 
of Aristotle ; De Optimo Gemre Dicendi, De Officiis, and 
*De Gloria, Probably some others of his productions 
belong to this period, as the *De Virtutibus, De Auguriis, 

* Of those marked with a star only a few f ragments remain, or thej? 
are entirely lost. 
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and * Epiatola ad Cdeaarem de Ordinanda JRepicbUca, 
These works^ so varied in tbeir range, and all excellent in 
execution, while produced in those three years, do not be- 
long exclusively to them. Tbey were tbe mature fruit of 
a life-time of research and reflection. Some of them had 
been begun bef ore ; others were the execution of plans 
which had been long in mind, and for which preparation 
had been made. But the fact that within that time they 
were produced by a man who tumed to their composition 
to find relief from grief at the loss of that to which his 
whole public life had been devoted, and which he loved 
with an intense affection, and who, in addition to his pub- 
lic griefs, was bearing one of the heaviest sorrows that 
can visit a human heart, the loss of a beloved child — this 
fact gives proof of mental vigor in the very highest de- 
gree, and of literary power which ha& rarely if ever been 
equaled. 

The assassination of Caesar in 44 brougbt Cicero again 
into public life. He had no part in tkat act of political 
folly, but he fuUy justified it. He and the conspirators 
seem to have imagined that Caesar was a simple obstacle 
to the ordinary working of the govemment, and that, if 
he were removed, all would go on as bef ore. The terrible 
years of war and proscription which followed showed how 
f rightf ul was their mistake. In f act, the great mistake of 
Cicero's Ufe, arising from his love for the institutions of 
his country, was his f ailure to perceive that their vitality 
was gone, and that something must be substituted in their 
place ; but his sincerity he attested by the work and the 
sacrifice of his life. 

On the death of Caesar he became the acknowledged 
head of the republican party, The next two years were 
the most glorious of his life, untarnished by any selfish 
action or motive. He threw all his boundless energy into 
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tbe task of saving his country. By speeches in the senate 
and in the forum, by countless letters and appeals to in- 
dividuals, by encouragement and advice, he endeavored 
to stimulate the weak and direct the strong, to bring all 
classes into sympathy with the republican party, and to 
stem the tide that was steadily setting toward empire. 
Within this time was given that series of f ourteen speeches 
against Antony, which, unequaled at Rome f or oratorical 
power and terrible invective, received the name of Philip- 
pics. But he could not succeed. Events are stronger 
than men. His labors and hopes were alike fruitless. 
One af ter another his plans miscarried, friends failed, and 
enemies triumphed, till, on the union of Augustus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, who controlled the troops, forming the sec- 
ond triumvirate, with the avowed object of the partition 
of the powers of the state among themselves, nothing was 
left f or him but to flee bef ore the proscription in which 
his name was foremost. Twice he set sail to leave Italy, 
and twice retumed, the second time with the exclamation, 
" Let me die in the country I have saved so often." His 
pursuers were upon him, and on the morning of December 
7, 43, overtook him at his Formian villa just as his slaves 
were hastening him away to the sea. Perceiving their ap- 
proach, he called upon his slaves to halt, and stretching 
his head from the litter, and looking fi xedly at the fore- 
most of his enemies, said, "Here, veteran, if you think it 
right, strike ! " The bloody act was soon done, and the 
head and hands cut off and taken to Antony. 

As an orator, Cicero was without a peer at Rome ; as 
a scholar, Yarro alone equaled him in the extent of his 
acquirements and productions. His services to the state 
as a public officer, adviser, counselor, or originator of 
measures of great public benefit, unless it be in the matter 
of Catiline, were not such as to give him f ame above many 
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of his contemporaries ; his oratory has given him perpetual 
remembrance ; but the greatest benefit which he conf erred 
upon his country and the world was as a man of letters. 
His writings f ormed an era in the Latin tongue and Latin 
literature. Before his time the language was rough and 
not f ully developed. He more than any one else rendered 
it fixed, and united its strength to rhythm and melody, 
while his writings form the richest part of Latin litera- 
ture, and, as Quintilian says, f orm the standard by which to 
test proficiency in Latin. Cicero was the leader of the Hel- 
lenic culture of his time. He opened to his countrymen 
the f ountains of Greek philosophy, diffusing a knowledge 
which before had been confined to a cultured few, and at 
the same time opening a new department in the use of 
the Latin language. He was not an original philosopher, 
but he had a philosophic mind of great power, and loved 
philosophy for its own sake. It was to its pursuit that he 
turned in all the intervals of public activity, and to find 
rest in weariness and consolation in sorrow. " Without 
thee," he says of philosophy in his latest years, " what 
would my life have been ? To thee do I come for refuge, 
f rom thee do I implore aid, to thy hands do I commit my- 
self, as in my earlier lif e for the most part, so now wholly 
and unreserv-edly. A single day within thy courts is 
better than an immortality in the tents of wickedness. 
Whose aid, then, shall I sooner enjoy than thine, who 
hast given me tranquillity of life and taken away the fear 
of death ? " A thorough acquaintance with the various 
philosophic systems of Greece enabled him not simply to 
translate the works of the Greeks, but to adapt and re- 
model them for the more practical Romans. It was, 
therefore, a twofold debt that Rome owed Cicero— the 
enlargement of her literary lif e, and the enriching of her 
language. Without Cicero, those great writers, Vergil, 
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Horace, Livy, and others, whose works f orm the treasures 
of Latin literature, would have been impossible, at least 
as we knoV them. To the debt of Rome to Cicero is to 
be added, then, that of the cultivated world. 

He/erences. — The best lif e of Cicero is that of Forsy th ; 
Trollope's is a special plea, but eminently worthy of read- 
ing ; Middleton's is voluminous, and not always reliable ; 
Abeken's Life and Letters of Cicero, translated by Meri- 
vale, is invaluable ; Niebuhr's lectures on Cicero and the 
men and events of his time, may well be compared with 
the dif^erent estimate of Mommsen in his histoiy ; Col- 
lins's Cicero in the Ancient Classics for English Keaders, 
and Cruttwell'8 and TeuffeFs Histories of Roman Litera- 
ture, may well be consulted. The various Histories of 
Philosophy, as Ritter's, L^eberweg's and Mayor's, discuss 
Cicero's philosophical views, as also the preface to Reid's 
edition of the Academiea, The article in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology 
is to be consulted. 



THE LAELIUS. 

Character ofthe Work, — The character of the LaeliitSy 
or De Amicitia^ is indicated by its title, It belongs to 
the ethical works of Cicero, and is a treatise on practical 
friendship. In its composition Cicero avoided largely 
the theoretical discussion of the subject in which the 
Greek philosophers so often indulged, and endeavored to 
present the duties and relations of friendship as they ap- 
peared in actual life. It was written not by Cicero the 
philosopher, but by Cicero the Roman. It bears on every 
page the stamp of one who had been trained in the busy 
practical life of Rome. The view of friendship is not 
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nniyerBal, but adapted to tbe special conditions of the 
time and state in which it was written. As its opening 
chapter states, it is exactly the sort of treatise that would 
have been written by one Roman friend to anotber : tbe 
one a man of much learning, wide observation, and deep 
reflection, wbo in the service of the state had " sounded 
all the depths and sboals of honor," and experienced in 
the altemations of fortune the blessings of real, and the 
disappointments of pretended, friendship ; the other, one 
who, by his hearty sympathy, wise advice, unfailing loy- 
alty, and readiness to give assistance, had proved bis claim 
to the title of true friend. One who expects to find in 
the work an exhaustive discnssion of the nature of f riend- 
sbip, and of many questions that arise in its workings, 
will be disappointed. To understand it properly, it must 
be referred to Rome — ^to the character and conditions 
tbere existing, to a state that made itself the chief factor 
in each man'8 lif e, and reckoned no man successf ul who did 
not spend his energies in its behalf. The clearer the con- 
ception which one can form of the foundations of Roman 
character, and the identification of personal ambitions 
with service to the state, the better will he be prepared 
to appreciate tbe beautiful picture which, on tbat back- 
ground, Cicero has painted of the feUowship of kindred 
and virtuous souls. 

The form of the treatise is the dialogue, not the f re- 
quently recurring question and answer, but the statement 
of the views of one speaker interrupted sufficiently to keep 
in mind the idea of a conversation. The object of this 
form is to prevent the formality of tbe essay, and to give 
the appearance of reality. The conversation is not put 
into the mouth of a legendary or imaginary person, " for 
fiction has too little authority," but into that of Laelius, 
a man renowned for a life-long friendship, inasmuch as 
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**conversations of this sort, resting on tlie authority of 
men of earlier times and likewise renowned, seem f or some 
reason to possess greater weight." This conversation is 
reported as having oocurred soon after the death of Scipio, 
129 B. c. 

Time of Composition, — The Laelim was written in 44 
B. 0., probably in the month of June, subsequently to the 
Cato Maior^ to which it is a companion. The time was 
one in which the first hopes for the restoration of the re- 
public, formed at the death of Caesar, were tuming into 
disappointment, and the forebodings which Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Laelius must be taken as the forecast 
which he was making f or the state in his own tiraes. The 
careful student can not fail to see in many places, and 
especially in the discussion of the effect of friendship on 
political action, the references to Cicero's own times. 

Source8. — The subject of friendship was one upon 
which many Greek philosophers had written. Without 
doubt Cicero was familiar with most, if not all, of their 
writings, but imitations are inf requent. Correspondences 
are noted between various parts of the Ziaeliua and a book 
of Theophrastus, Trepl ^tAtof, Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
2, 4-10, embodying a discourse of Socrates on friendship, 
and Plato's Theaetetics and Lysis. But, as has been said, 
the work is not of a character to have been drawn from 
Greek sources. It is Cicero's own development of the 
subject, after reading the Greek authors, from his own 
observation, experience, and reflection. 

Interlocutora in the Dialogue, — ^The chief speaker is 
Gaius Laelius ; and secondary parts are given to Q. 
Mueius SoAEVoLA. and Gaius Fannius. 

Gaius Laelius, surnamed Sapiens, the constant com- 
panion and friend of Scipio the younger, was the son of 
Gaius Laelius, who had been the friend of Scipio the 
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elder. He was born about 186 b. c, and died at an un- 
certain date, but probably not long af ter Seipio. He was 
prominent in the state, being plebeian tribune 151, praetor 
145, and consul 140, holding also the office of augur. In 
the third Punic war, as the lieutenant of Scipio, he ren- 
dered distinguished services. In eariy lif e he was attached 
to the popular party, and, probably in his tribunate, 
brought forward a bill for the distribution of the public 
lands. It met with great opposition, and, either on the 
ground of expediency, or because he lacked the courage of 
his convictions, he withdrew the bill, and became a fol- 
lower of the aristocratic party. In 145 he opposed the 
proposition of C. Licinius Crassus to make the priesthood 
elective by popular vote ; in 133 the efforts of JTiberius 
Gracchus, and in 131 the proposition of C. Papirius Carbo 
to allow re-election to the tribuneship. But his reputa- 
tion does not rest principally on his public services. " He 
was more of a statesman than a soldier, and more of a 
philosopher than a statesman." The movement in favor 
of Hellenic studies, beginning with the embassy of the 
Athenians to Rome in 155 b. c, which consisted of the 
three philosophers Diogenes, Carneades, and Critolaus, 
found in Laelias an earnest leader. Under the instruc- 
tion of Diogenes, and afterward of Panaetius, he adopted 
the Stoic philosophy, and, with Scipio, became the center 
of that circle, from whose patronage Latin literature re- 
ceived such advantage. His influence, arising from his 
own culture and the generous assistance he gave to others, 
was very powerful in aid of the new literary impulse. 
The poet Terence was his friend, the purity of whose 
Latinity was ascribed by many of that day to the revi- 
sion of Laelius. The style of Laelius, though represented 
by Cicero as occasionally rough and archaic, was in gen- 
eral noted f or its smoothness. His daughter Laelia, who 
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married Q. Mucius Scaevola, was the most cultivated wom- 
an of her day, and her conversation gave the tone to 
polite society. The character of Laelius is always men- 
tioned by Cicero in the highest terms as gentle, upright, 
and self-controlled. He is introduced as a speaker in two 
other dialogues, the Cato Maior and De Mepublica. 

Q. Mucius ScAEVOLA, the son-in-law of Laelius, be- 
longed to a f amily in which Cicero says the knowledge of 
civil law had become almost an heirloom, and was himself 
a lawyer of great leaming and experience. Cicero, who 
always speaks of him in terms of warmest praise, studied 
law under his instruction. He was praetor 121 b. c, and 
consul 117. He is usually known by the title of augur. 
He was bom 157, and died not later than 86 b. c. Cicero 
introduces him as an interlocutor in the De Oratore and 
De Repuhlica. 

Gaius Fannius, also a son-in-Iaw of Laelius, had little 
prominence in the state, but had some distinction as a man 
of letters and an author. He wrote a hbtory, not now 
extant, which Cicero mentions with the faint praise that 
it was written in a style not destitute of grace. He also 
appears in the De JRepuhlica. 

PuBLius CoRNELius SciPio Aemilianus, though not 
an interlocutor in the dialogue, yet deserves mention as 
the one whose opinions are ostensibly presented, He was 
the son of L. Paulus Aemilius, the grandson by adoption 
(through his elder son) of the elder Scipio Africanus, and 
the foremost man of his time. So early in life did he 
make manifest his pre-eminent ability, that, in order to 
give him the conduct of the third war against Carthage, 
the laws were suspended to allow of his election as consul 
before the legal age, At a later time he was elected con- 
sul, without being a candidate, to complete the war against 
Numantia. But, while excelling as a general, he stood 
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with Laelias in the front rank of the new Hellenic move- 
ment, and so devoted was he to the pursuit of these 
studies, that he did not suffer his campaigns to interrupt 
them, but took with him his f riend the historian Polybius, 
that by constant intercourse with him he might perf ect his 
knowledge of Greek literature and philosophy. Scipio, 
rather than Laelius, was a typical Roman. The austerity 
of his character was modified, but not removed, by the 
refining influences of scholarship. He was a member of 
the aristocratic party, and a strenuous opponent, though 
a brother-in-law, of Tiberius Gracchus. In 129 b. c, when 
political f eeling ran high over the execution of Gracchus' 
agrarian law, Scipio was found dead in bis room on a 
moming following an excited debate in the senate ; but, 
though rumors were abundant, his murderer was never 
known. 



SUMMARY. 

Chap. I. Dedication to Atticus. 

Chaps. II-IV. Introduction to Dialogue. 

Chaps. V-XXVI. Discourse of Laelius. 

§§ 17-25. Introduction. 

§§ 26-32. Love the Foundation of Friendship. 

§§ 83-35. Dangei-s to Friendship. 

§§ 36-76. The Friendships of the Wise. 

§§ 77-100. Common Friendships. 

Chap. XXVII. Conclusion. 

§§ 1-5. Cicero sends to Atticus a treatise on friendship, which, 
for convenience' sake, he throws into the form of a dialogue, rep- 
resenting it as a conversation received from Scaevola, who in 
tum said that he, in company with Fannius, had it from Laelius, 
the friend of Scipio. 

§§ 6-16. Fannius begins the conversation hy sajing that people. 
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haying noted Laelins^s absence from the last meeting of tbe angurs, 
wonder if it was from grief at the death of Scipio (6, 7). To Scaevo- 
la^s remark that he attributed Laelius^s absence to ill healtb (8), Lae- 
linsreplies that he is right, that public duty alwavs should take pre- 
cedence of private grief (8, 9), and that his sorrow is soothed by 
the recollection of Scipio's glorious life and painless death (10-12), 
by the assurance of his immortality and consequent well-being 
(13, 14), and by the precious memories of their friendship (15). 
Laelius is then nrged to discourse on fnendship (16). 

§§ 17-25. Laelius asserts his inability to discuss the subject in 
any but a practical way (17). Friendship can only exist between 
the goodj a term to be taken in its common meaning, and not as 
defined by the philosophers (18, 19). It consists in the absolute 
nnanimity of desire and feeling, rests upon virtue, and is better 
than all earthly advantages (20, 21). The advantages of friendship 
and their universal recognition (22-24). Laelius urged to pro- 
ceed (25). 

§§ 26-32. Friendship is founded on afiFection, which is the work 
of nature (26), as is seen by the fact that beasts love their offspring 
(27), and that virtue^ is admired even in an enemy (28). Friend- 
ship is not the result of reciprocal favors, thongh they may aid it 
(29, 30), or of a desire for reward (31), or pleasure, as some philoso- 
phers wrongly think (32). 

§§ 83-35. Lif e-long friendships are rare, from political and other 
disagreements, or from change of character with age (33). Mar- 
riage, the desire for money or office (34), and the demand for an 
improper service, all tend to break friendship (35). 

§§ 36-44. How far should a friend aid a friend ? Examples of 
men whose friends ought not to have aided them (36, 37). In 
politics the best Romans have always preferred patriotism to 
friendship (38, 89). Friendship is no excuse for nnworthy deeds 
(40). The prospects of the state from the associations of evil men 
are bad (41), but, if friends are abandoned when they begin to do 
evil, the state can not be harmed (42, 43). " Honorable in all 
things^' should be the rule of friendship, with readiness to give 
and take advice (44). 

§§ 45-55. Some false views of friendship are combated ; that 
it shonld not be too close f or fear of anxiety (45) ; that it is sought 
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for assistance and relief (46). These views destroy friendship, as 
they do virtue, for pain and pleasure are inseparable in it (47), and 
freedom from feeling is impossible (48). Friendship has utilitj, 
but it rests on natural, kindly impulses (49-51). Possesaion of all 
things can not give, or supply the place of, friendship, as tyrants 
learn (52-55). 

§§ 56-61. Three false views discussed, with a criticism of 
Scipio's upon a remark of Bias (56-60). Slight departures from 
rectitude are sometimes allowed (61). 

§§ 62-66. The choice of friends. Oare should be exercised in 
the choice of friends (62), and these should not be hastily accepted 
(63). The tests of friendship (64), and its rich qualities (65, 68). 

§§ 67, 68. The relation of old friends and new. 

§§ 69-75. The relations of superiors and inferiors (69-72). 
Propriety is to be considered in doing a service (73). The rela- 
tions of friends of mature life and those of youth (74). Infirmity 
of temper should not interfere with the duties of friendship (75). 

§§ 76-100. Friendships which bring disgrace should be broken 
(76), but not so as to produce enmity (77, 78). To prevent this, 
caution is necessary in choosing friends (79, 80), and mere advan- 
tage must not be sought (80, 81). Similarity and virtue make 
friends (82, 83), but the judgment must be exercised before we 
love (84, 85). This, however, is not commonly the case (86). 
Friendship is the natural law of life, though we are very slow to 
recognize it (87-89), for we are uot able to hear or to tell the 
truth without offense (89, 90). Flattery, the worst foe to friend- 
ship, must be guarded against (91-96) ; but flattery only hurts him 
who wishes to receive it, and is less injurious when open than 
when covered (97-100). 

§§ 100-104. Virtue is the only basis and bond of friendship 
(100), as Laelius found in his own case (101). His intimacy with 
Scipio was the greatest blessing of his life. Virtue and friend- 
ship, therefore, are to be placed above everything else (102-194). 
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The text adopted f or tbis work is that of Baiter and 
Kayser, the edition of 1860. It has been carefully com- 
pared with Halin's revision of Orelli's text, and with those 
of other editors. Any changes from the standard text 
have been noticed in the notes. 

In preparing the notes, the aim has been to furnish 
explanations on points of grammar, history, biography, 
and ancient customs, and, particularly by translation and 
special remark, to indicate the different and the corre- 
sponding idioms of the Latin and the English, and thus, 
through idiomatic English, to assist to a better under- 
standing of the structure of the Latin. The student will 
often find a careful study of English idioms and construc- 
tions a very iisef ul help to the knowledge of the dissimilar 
Latin. 

Many editions have been consulted, and those from 
which most important aid has been derived are mentioned 
in the beginning of the notes. 

Dabthouth Oollege, 
August^ 1882. 



M. TULLII CICERONIS 
LAELIUS 

DE AMICITIA 

AD T. POMPONIUM ATTICUM. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

In hoo dialogo, qui a. n. 710. post libros de diyinatione, ante 
libros de officiis (cf. 11« 81.), scriptos est, Oicero G. Laelium Sa- 
pientem colloquentem inducit cum duobus generis, Q. Mucio Scae- 
vola et 0. Fannio, paucis diebns post mortem P. Africani minoris, 
qui a. u. 625., cum actionibus popularibus 0. Gracchi, 0. Carbonis, 
M. FulTii restitisset, mane in lectnlo inventus est mortuus ; erat 
autem snspicio, mortem ei ab inimicis illatam esse. Q. Mucius Q. 
f. Scaevola in iurispradentia excelluit, augur factus est vivo socero, 
consulatum gessit a. n. 637 ; 0. Fannius, qui historiae scribendae 
operam dedit, ad oonsulatum non pervenit. Laelius autem prae* 
misso prooemio primum docet quid sit amicitia, quibus de causis 
amici quaerantur, quibus causis amicitia contrahatur, deinde inter 
quos amicitia esse possit, qnae sit amicitiae lex, quae officla, qui- 
bus denique modis perpetuo conservetur. 



I. Q. Mucius msur multa narrare de ^/^'^^^ ™auyi 

° , , _ otnor teacnincs * 

C. Laelio socero suo memonter et lucunde of Scaevoia, Ci- 

Ti. -t t ». .11 • . oero remembers 

Bolebat nec dubitare illum m omni sermone a reported con- 

appellare sapientem ; ego autem a patre ita n^on^We^- 

eram deductus ad Scaevolam sumpta virili ®^^P- 

toga, ut, quoad possera et liceret, a senis latere numquam 

2 
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discederem. itaqne multa ab eo prudenter disputata, 
multa etiam breviter et commode dicta memoriae man- 
dabam fierique studebam eius prudentia doctior; quo 
mortuo me ad pontificem Scaevolam contuli, quem unum 
nostrae civitatis et ingenio et iustitia praestantissimum 
audeo dicere ; sed de hoc alias, nunc redeo ad augurem. 

2 cum saepe multa, tum memini domi in hemicyclio 
sedentem, ut solebat, cum et ego essem una et pauci 
admodum familiares, in eum sermonem iUum incidere, 
qui tum f ere multis erat in ore : meministi enim prof ecto, 
Attice, et eo magis, quod P. Sulpicio utebare multum, 
cum is tribunus pl. capitali odio a Q. Pompeio, qui tum 
erat consul, dissideret, quocum coniunctissime et aman- 
tissime vixerat, quanta esset hominum vel admiratio vel 

3 querella. itaque tum Scaevola, cum in eam ipsam men- 
tionem incidisset, exposuit nobis sermonem Laelii de 
amicitia habitum ab illo secum et cum altero genero, O. 
Fannio, Marci filio, paucis diebus post mortem Af ricani. 
eius disputationis sententias memoriae mandavi, quas 
hoc libro exposui arbitratu meo : quasi enim ipsos in- 
duxi loquentis ne " inqiiam " et " inquit " saepius intef- 
poneretur atque ut tamquam a praesentibus coram 

4 This at the re- ^^tberi sermo videretur. cum enim saepe 
questof Atticus mecum a^feres, ut de amicitia scriberem 

and from his ... 

ownviewofthe aliquid, diffna mihi res cum onmium cog- 

importance of . .^ "^ . r n* ^j. j. • I 

the suhjeot, he nitioue tum nostra lamihantate visa est ; 
now gives, itaquc f eci non invitus ut prodessem mul- 
tis rogatu tuo. sed ut in Catone Maiore, qui est scriptus 
ad te de senectute, Catonem induxi senem disputantem, 
quia nuUa videbatur aptior persona, quae de illa aetate 
loqueretur, quam eius, qui et diutissime senex fuisset et 
in ipsa senectute praeter ceteros floruisset, sic, cura ac- 
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oepissemns a patribus maxime memorabilem 0. Laelii 
et P. Scipionis familiaritatem f uisse, idonea mihi Laelii 
persona visa est quae de ainicitia ea ipsa dissereret, quae 
disputata ab eo meminisset Scaevola. genus autem hoc 
sermonum positum in hominum veterum auctoritate et 
eorum inlustrium plus nescio quo pacto videtur habere 
gravitatis ; itaque ipse mea legens sic adiicior interdum, 
ut Catonem, non me loqui existimem. sed ut tum ad 5 

senem senex de senectute, sic hoc libro ad amicum ami- 

• 

eissimus scripsi de amicitia. tum est Cato locutus, quo 
erat nemo fere senior tenaporibus illis, nemo prudentior : 
nunc Laelius et sapiens — sic enim est habitus— et ami- 
citiae gloria excellens de amicitia loquetur. ^^^ ^Yie re- 
tu velim a me animum parumper avertas, ported oonver- 

X 1. 1 . . / /^ -n . . sation into the 

Laeiinm loqui ipsum putes. C. Jbanmus et mouth of Lae- 
Q. Mucius ad socerum veniunt post mor- ^^* 
tem Af ricani ; ab his sermo oritur, respondet Laelius, 
cuius tota disputatio est de amicitia, quam legens te ipse 
cognosces. ' 

II. Fannitis, Sunt ista, Laeli ; nec . FanniuR be- ^ 

. giiis hy saying 

enim melior vir fuit Africano quisquam that Laeiius is 

1 . 1 . . . 11 . esteemed wise, 

nec clanor : sed existimare debes omnium 
oculos in te esse coniectos unum ; te sapientem et ap- 
pellant et existimant. tribuebatur hoc modo M. Catoni, 
scimus L. Adlium apud patres nostros appellatum esse 
sapientem, sed uterque alio quodam modo : Acilius, 
quia prudens esse in iure civili putabatur, Cato, quia 
multarum rerum usum habebat et multa eius et in sena- 
tu et in foro vel provisa prudenter vel acta constanter 
vel responsa acute ferebantur, propterea quasi cogno- 
men iam habebat in senectute sapientis. te autem alio 7 
quodam modo non solum natura et moribus, verum 
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etiam studio et doctrina esse sapientem, nec sicut vol- 
gus, sed nt eruditi solent appellare sapientem, qualem 
in reliqua Graecia neminem — nam qui septem appel- 
lantur, eos qui ista subtilius quaerunt in numero sapien- 

tium non habent — , Athenis unum accepi- 

and that men . . ^ . . a n • • 

wondered if he mus ct eum quidem etiam Apollinis orar 

w ^tKeet: culo sapientissimum iudicatum : hanc esse 

"^rs^th^roif^h ^^ *® sapieutiam existimant, ut omnia tua in 

ffrief at the te posita essc ducas huraanosque casus vir- 

death of Scipio. , - . 

tute mferiores putes. itaque ex me quae- 
runt, credo ex hoc item Scaevola, quonam pacto mortem 
Af ricani feras, eoque magis, quod proximis Nonis, cum 
in hortos D. Bruti auguris comraentandi causa, ut adso- 
let, venissemus, tu non adfuisti, qui diligentissime sem- 
per illum diem et illud munus solitus esses obire. 
8 Scaevoiahad Scdevola. Quacrunt quidera, C. Laeli, 
^«ot'^ /!f ?n multi, ut est a Fannio dictum, sed effo id 

Bence to ill ' 70 

heaith, respondeo, quod animum adverti, te dolo- 

rem, quem acceperis cum summi viri tum amicissimi 
morte, ferre moderate, nec potuisse non commoveri nec 
fuisse id humanitatis tuae ; quod autem Nonis in col- 
legio nostro non adfuisses, valetudinera respondeo cau- 
sam, non maestitiam f uisse. 

which Laeiius Laelius. Recte tu quidem, Scaevola, et 
saidwasnght; ^q^q. ncc enim ab isto officio, quod sem- 
per usurpavi, cum valerem, abduci incommodo meo 
debui, nec ullo casu arbitror hoc constanti homini 
9posse contingere, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. tu 
autem, Fanni, quod mihi tantum tribni dicis, quan- 
tum ego nec adgnosco nec postulo, facis araice, sed, 
ut mihi videris, non recte iudicas de Catone : aut enim 
nemo, quod quidera magis credo, aut, si quisquam, ille 
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sapiens fuit. quo inodo, ut alia omittam, mortem filii 
tulit ! memineram Paulum, videram Galum, sed hi in 
pueris, Cato in perfeeto et spectato viro. quam ob rem 10 
cave Catoni anteponas ne istum quidem ipsum, quem 
Apollo, ut ais, sapientissimum iudicavit: huius enim 
facta, illius dicta laudantur. 

III. De me autem, ut iam cum utroque for though Sci- 

.... pio's dcath waa 

loquar, sic habetote : ego si Scipionis de- agreatgricf,yet 

. 1 . . • ^ , he was consoled 

sideno me moven negem, qaam id recte by tho thought 
f aciam viderint sapientes, sed certe mentiar. ^ft ^wTt h ^ 
Moveor enim tali amico orbatus, qualis, ut ®^^» 
arbitror, nemo umquam erit, ut confirmare possum, ue- 
mo certe fuit; sed non egeo medicina: me ipse consolor 
et maxime illo solacio, quod eo errore careo, quo amico- 
rum decessu plerique angi solent. nihil mali accidisse 
Scipioni puto : mihi accidit, si quid accidit ; suis autem 
incommodis graviter angi non amicum, sed se ipsum 
amantis est. cum illo vero quis neget actum esse prae-11 
clare ? nisi enim, quod ille minime putabat, inmortali- 
tatem optare vellet, quid non adeptus est, quod homini 
f as esset optare ? qui summam spem civium, quam de 
eo iam puero habuerant, continuo adulescens incredibili 
virtute superavit ; qui consulatum petivit numquam, 
factus [consul] est bis, primum ante tempus, iterum sibi 
suo tempore, rei publicae paene sero ; qui duabus urbibus 
eversis inimicissumis huic imperio non modo praesentia, 
verum etiam f utura bella delevit. quid dicam de mori- 
bus facilhunig, de pietate in matrem, liberalitate in soro- 
res, bonitate in suos, iustitia in omnis ? nota sunt vobis. 
quam autem civitati carus f uerit, maerore f uneris indi- 
catum est. quid igitur huuc paucorum annorum acces- 
sio iuvare potuisset? senectus enim quamvis non sit 
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gravis, nt memini Catonem anno ante quam est mortuns 

mecum et cum Scipione disserere, tamen auf ert eam 

andtimt,liadhe viriditatem, in qua etiam nunc erat Scipio. 

12Uved, he oouid quam ob rem vita quidem talis fuit vel 

have received ^ i i • m m i 

no greater hon- lortuna vel glona, ut ninil posset accedere, 
°"' moriundi autem sensum celeritas abstulit : 

quo de genere mortis difficile dictu est, quid homi- 
nes suspicentur videtis. hoc vere tamen licet dicere, 
P. Scipioni ex multis diebus, quos in vita celeberrimos 
laetissimosque viderit, illum diem clarissimum fuisse, 
cum senatu dimisso domum reductus ad vesperum est a 
patribus conscriptis, populo Eomano, sociis et Latinis, 
pridie quam excessit e vita, ut ex tam alto dignitatis 
gradu ad superos videatur deos potius quam ad inf eros 
pervenisse. 

13 _ ,. IV. Neque enim adsentior iis, qui haec 

Laciius as- , ^ . 

Berts his beiief nupcr dissererc coeperunt, cum corporibus 

in immortality, . i . • . • j^ • a 

simul animos mtenre, atque omma morte 
deleri : plus apud me antiquorum auctoritas valet, vel 
nostrorum maiorum, qui mortuis tam religiosa iura 
tribuerunt, quod non f ecissent prof ecto, si nihil ad eos 
pertinere arbitrarentur, vel eorum, qui in hac terra fu- 
enmt magnamque Graeciam, quae nunc quidem deleta 
est, tum florebat, institutis et praeceptis suis erudie- 
runt, vel eius, qui ApoUinis oraculo sapientissimus 
est iudicatus, qui non tnm hoc, tum illud, ut in ple- 
risque, sed idem semper, animos hominum esse di- 
vinos iisque, cum ex corpore excessissent, reditum in 
caelum patere optumoque et iustissirao cuique expedi- 

14 tissimum. quod idem Scipioni videbatur, qui quidem, 
quasi praesagiret, perpaucis ante mortem diebus, cum et 
Philus et Manilius adessent et alii plures, tuque etiam 
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Scaevola, mecum venisses, triduum disseruit de re pub- 
lica, cuius disputationis f uit extremum fere de inmor- 
talitate animorum, quae se in quiete per visum ex Afri- 
cano audisse dicebat : id si ita est, ut optumi cuiusque 
animus in morte facillime evolet tamquam e custodia 
vinclisque corporis, cui censemus cursum ad deos faci- 
liorem f uisse quam Scipioni ? quocirca maerere hoc eius 
eventu vereor ne invidi magis quam amici sit. sin 
autem illa veriora, ut idem interitus sit animorum et 
corporum nec uUus sensus maneat, ut nibil boni est in 
morte, sic certe nihil mali ; sensu enim amisso fit idem, 
quasi natus non esset omnino, quem tamen esse natum 
et nos gaudemus et haec civitas, dum erit, laetabitur. 
quam ob rem cum illo quidem, ut supra dixi, actuml5 
optume est, mecum incommodius, quem f uerat aequius, 
ut prius introieram, sic prius exire de vita; ^^^ ^q refer- 
sed tamen recordatione nostrae amicitiae Jl^^*^.^^»,4®" 

lignt in the 

sic f ruor, ut beate vixisse videar, quia cum thou^ht of the 

^ . . . . •! • • ^ contmuance of 

Scipione vixenm, quocum mihi conmncta hu fnendship 
cura de publica re et de privata f uit, quo- ^*^ ^^P^^^ 
cum et domus f uit et militia communis et id, in quo est 
omnis vis amicitiae, voluntatum, studiorum, sententiarum 
summa consensio. itaque non tam ista me sapientiae, 
quam modo Fannius commemoravit, f ama delectat, f alsa 
praesertim,quam quod amicitiae nostrae memoriam spero 
sempitemam fore, idque eo mihi magis est cordi, quod 
ex omnibus saeculis vix tria aut quattnor nominantur 
paria amicorum, quo in genere sperare videor Scipionis 
et Laelii amicitiam notam posteritati fore. 

Fanniua. Istuc quidem, Laeli, ita ne- ^o^^nfrietd"- 1^ 
cesse est. sed, quoniam amicitiae men- *^'P- 
tipnem fecisti et sumus otiosi, pergratum mihi feceris — 
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spero item Scaevolae — ^ si, quem ad modum soles de 
eeteris rebus, cnm ex te quaeruntur, sic de amicitia dispu- 
taris quid sentias, qualem existumes, quae praecepta des. 
Scaevola. Mihi vero, atque id ipsum cum tecum 
agere conarer, Fannius antevortit : quam ob rem utrique 
nostrum gratum admodum feceris. 

17 V. Ladiu8. Ego vero non gravarer, si 

xnilii ipse confiderem; nam et praeclara res 

est et sumus, ut dixit Fannius, otiosi. sed quis ego sum 
aut quae est in me f acultas 'i doctorum est ista consue- 
tudo eaque Graecorum, ut iis ponatur de quo disputent 
quamvis subito : magnum opus est egetque exercitationo 
non parva. quam ob rem quae disputari de amicitia 
possunt, ab eis censeo petatis, qui ista profitentur : ego 
aTid,8ayingthat ^^® hortari tantum possum ut amicitiam 
SwsS^ieonJvi^ omnibus rebus humanis anteponatis ; nihil 
tweenthegood, est euim tam naturae aptum, tam conve- 

18 oessityofration- uiens ad res vel secundas vel adversas. sed 

al views of lilc. r • .• • • • v • • •j.» 

noc pnmum sentio, nisi m bonis amicitiam 
esse non posse : neque id ad vivum reseco, ut ilK, qui 
haec subtilius disserunt, fortasse vere, sed ad commu- 
nem utilitatem parum; negant enim quemquam esse 
virum bonum nisi sapientem. sit ita sane: sed eam 
sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc mortalis nemo 
est consecutus, nos autem ea, quae sunt in usu vitaque 
communi, non ea, quae finguntur aut optantur, spec- 
tare debemus. numquam ego dicam C. Fabricium, 
W. Curium, Ti. Coruncanium, quos sapientis nostri 
maiores iudicabant, ad istorum normam fuisse sapien- 
tis; qua re sibi habeant sapientiae nomen et invidio- 
sum et obscurum, concedant ut viri boni fuerint. ne 
id quidem facient : negabunt id nisi sapienti posse con- 
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cedi. agamus igitur pingni, ut aiunt, Minerva : qui ita 19 
Be gerunt, ita vivunt,ut eorum probeturfides, integritae, 
aequitas, liberalitas, nee sit in eis uUa cupiditas, libido, 
audacia, sintque magna constantia, ut ii fuerunt, modo 
quos nominavi, hos viros bonos, ut habiti sunt, sic etiam 
appellandos putemus, quia sequantur, quantum homines 
possunt, naturara optumam bene vivendi ducem. sic 
enim mihi perspicere videor, ita natos esse nos, ut inter 
omnis esset societas quaedam, maior autem, ut quisque 
proxime accederet. itaque cives potiores qaam pere- 
grini, propinqui quam alieni : cum his enim amicitiam 
natura ipsa peperit, sed ea non satis habet firmitatis ; 
namque hoc praestat amicitia propinquitati, quod ex 
propinquitate benevolentia tolli potest, ex amicitia non 
potest ; sublata enim benevolentia amicitiae nomen tol- 
litur, propinquitatis manet. quanta autem vis amicitlae 20 
sit, ex hoc intellegi maxime potest, quod ex infinita so- 
cietate generis humani, quam conciliavit ipsa natura, ita 
contracta res est et adducta in angustum, ut omnis caritas 
aut inter duos aut inter paucos iungeretur. 

VI. Est enira amicitia nihil aliud nisi tio J of ^friend- 
omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum Bhipisvirtue, 
cum benevolentia et caritate consensio: qua quidem haud 
Bcio an excepta sapientia nihil melius homini sit a dis in- 
mortalibus datum. divitias alii praeponunt, bonam alii 
valetudinem, alii potentiam, alii honores, multi etiam 
voluptates: beluarum hoc quidera extremum, illa autem 
Buperiora caduca et incerta, posita non tara in consiliis 
nostris quam in f ortunae temeritate ; qui autem in vir- 
tute summum bonum ponunt, praeclare illi quidem, sed 
haec ipsa virtus amicitiam et gignit et continet, nec 
sine virtute amicitia esse xdlo pacto potest. iam vir-21 
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tutem ex consuetudine vitae sermonisque nostri inter- 
pretemur nec eam, ut quidam docti, verborum mag- 
nificentia metiamur virosque bonos eos, qui habentur, 
nnmereraus, Paulos, Catones, Galos, Scipiones, Philos : 
his communis vita contenta est, eos autem omittamus, 

22 its efficacy tini- <l^i omnino nusquam reperiuntur. talis 
vereai, igitur inter viros amicitia tantas opportu- 
nitates habet, quantas vix queo dicere. principio qui 
potest esse " vita vitalis," ut ait Ennius, quae non in 
amici mutua benevolentia conquiescit? quid dulcius 
quam habere quicum omnia audeas sic loqui ut tecum ? 
qui esset tantus fructus in prosperis rebus, nisi haberes 
qui illis aeque ac tu ipse gauderet? adversas vero ferre 
difficile esset sine eo, qui illas gravius etiam quam tu f er- 
ret. denique ceterae res, quae expetuntur, opportunae 
sunt singulae rebus fere singulis, divitiae, ut utare, opes, 
ut colare, honores, ut laudere, voluptates, ut gaiideas, 
valetudo, ut dolore careas et muneribus f ungare corpo- 
ris : amicitia res plurimas continet ; quoquo te verteris 
praesto est, nullo loco excluditur, numquam intempes- 
tiva, numquam molesta est ; itaque non aqua, non igni, 
ut aiunt, locis pluribus utimur quam amicitia. neque 
ego nunc de volgari aut de mediocri, quae tamen ipsa 
et delectat et prodest, sed de vera et perfecta loquor, 
qualis eorum, qui pauci nominantur, f uit ; nam et se- 
cundas res splendidiores facit amicitia et adversas par- 
tiens communicansque leviores. 

23 and it» beneflts VH- Cumque plurimas et maximas 
permanent. commoditates amicitia contineat, tum illa 
nimirum praestat omnibus, quod bonam spem praelueet 
in posterum nec debilitari animos aut cadere patitur; 
verum etiam amicura qui intuetur, tamquam exemplar 
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aliquod intuetur sui. quocirca et absentes adsunt et 
egentes abundant et inbecilli valent et, quod difficilius 
dictu est, mortui vivunt: tantus eos honos, memoria, 
desiderium prosequitur amicorum ; ex quo illorum be- 
ata mors videtur, horum vita laudabilis. quod si exe- 
meris ex rerum natura benevolentiae coniunctionem, 
nec domus ulla nec urbs stare poterit, ne agri quidem 
cultus permanebit. id si minus intellegitur, quanta vis 
amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dissensionibus atque ex 
discordiis perspici potest: quae enim domus tam sta- 
bilis, quae tam iirma civitas est, quae non odiis et dis- 
cidiis funditus possit everti ? ex quo quantum boni sit 
in amicitia iudicari potest. Agrigentinum qoidem doc- 24 
tum quendam virum carminibus Graecis vaticinatum 
ferunt, quae in rerum natura totoque mundo constarent 
quaeque moverentur, ea contrahere amicitiam, dissipare 
discordiam ; atque hoc quidem omnes mortales et intel- 
legunt et re probant. itaque, si quando aliquod officium 
exstitit amici in periculis aut adeundis aut communican- 
dis, quis est qui id non maximis efferat laudibus ? qui 
claraores tota cavea nuper in hospitis et amici mei M. 
Pacuvii nova f abula ! cum, ignorante rege uter Orestes 
esset^ Pylades Orestem se esse diceret, ut pro illo neca- 
retur, Orestes autem, ita ut erat, Orestem se esse perse- 
veraret. stantes plaudebant in re ficta: quid arbitra- 
mur in vera f acturos f uisse ? f acile indicabat ipsa natura 
vim suam, cum homines, quod facere ipsi non possent, 
id recte fieri in altero iudicarent. 

Hactenus mihi videor de amicitia quid sentirem 
potuisse dicere : si qua praeterea sunt — credo autem esse 
mtdta, — ab iis, si videbitur, qui ista disputant, quaeri- 
tote. 
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25 F(mn. Nos vero a te potms : quamquam etiam ab 
istis saepe qnaesivi et andivi non invitus equidem^ sed 
alind quoddam iilum orationis tuae. 

Scaev. Tum magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper in 
hortis Scipionis, cum est de re publica disputatum, ad- 
fnisses : qualis tum patronus iustitiae f uit contra accura- 
tam orationem Phili ! 

F<mn. Facile id quidem fuit iustitiam iustissimo 
viro defendere. 

Seaev. Quid amicitiam ? nonne f acile ei, qui ob eam 
summa fide, constantia iustitiaque servatam maximam 
gloriam ceperit ? 

26 Thefoimda- VIII. Loel. Vim hoc quidem est ad- 
Bhip ^8 ^^ot ^a ferre: quid enim refert qua me ratione 
Benseofwant, cogatis? cogitis ccrte ; studiis enim gene- 
rorum, praesertim in re bona, cum difficile est tum ne 
aequum quidem obsistere. saepissime igitur mihi de 
amicitia cogitanti maxime illud considerandum videri 
solet, utrum propter imbecillitatem atque inopiam desi- 
derata sit amicitia, ut dandis reoipiendisque meritis, quod 
quisque minus per se ipse posset, id acciperet ab alio 
vicissimque redderet, an esset hoc quidem proprium ami- 
citiae, sed antiquior et pulchrior et magis a natura ipsa 
profecta alia causa : amor enim, ex quo amicitia nomi- 
nata est, princeps est ad benevolentiam coniungendam ; 
nam utilitates quidem etiam ab iis percipiuntur saepe, 
qui simulatione amicitiae coluntur et observantur tem- 
poris causa ; in amicitia autem nihil fictum est, nihil 
simulatnra, et, quicquid est, id est verum et voluntari- 

27butaperoeption ^^i» quapropter a natura mihi videtur 
?ovaWe^%\iaH- P^^^i^^s quam ab indigentia orta amicitia, ad- 
ties in another. plicationc magis animi cum quodam sensu 
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amandi qiiam oogitatione qnantnm illa res ntilitatis esset 
habitnra. qnod qnidem qnale sit etiam in bestiis qui- 
bnsdam animadverti potest, qnae ex se natos ita amant 
ad qnoddam tempns et ab eis ita amantnr, nt f acile eamm 
sensns adpareat : qnod in homine mnlto est evidentins, 
primnm ex ea earitate, quae est inter natos et parentes, 
qnae dirimi nisi detestabili seelere non potest, deinde 
cnm similis sensns exstitit amoris, si aliquem nacti su- 
mns, cuins cum raoribus et natura congruamns, qnod in 
eo qnasi Inmen aliquod probitatis et virtntis perspicere 
videamnr. nihil est enim virtnte amabilins, nihil qnod 28 
magis adliciat ad diiigendnm, quippe cnm propter vir- 
tntem et probitatem etiam eos, quos numquam vidimns, 
qnodam modo diligamns. quis est qui C. Fabricii, 
M'. Curii non cnm caritate aliqna benevola memoriam 
nsnrpet, qnos numqnam viderit ? qnis autem est qui 
Tarquinium Superbnra, qni Sp. Cassium, Sp. Maelinm 
non oderit i cum duobus dncibus de imperio in Italia 
est decertatum, Pyrrho et Hannibale : ab altero propter 
probitatem eius non nimis alienos animoe habemns, al- 
temra propter cmdelitatem semper haec civitas oderit. 

IX. Quod si tanta vis probitatis est, nt eam vel in eis, ^9 
qnos nnmqnam vidimus, vel, qnod mains est, in hoste 
etiam diligamns, qnid mimm est, si animi hominnm 
moveantup, cnm eomm, qnibnscmn nsn coninncti esse 
possunt, virtntem et bonitatem perspicere videantnr? 
quamquam confirmatnr amor et beneficio Kindservices 
accepto et stndio perspecto et consnetndine but cannot piS 
adiuncta, qnibus rebns ad illnm primnm duceit. 
motnm animi et amoris adhibitis admirabilis qnaedam 
exardescit benevolentiae magnitndo ; qnam si qni pntant 
ab inbecillitate proficisci, ut sit per qnem adseqnatur 
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quod quisque desideret, humilem sane relinquunt et 
minime generosum, ut ita dicam, ortum amicitiae, quam 
ex inopia atque indigentia natam volunt : quod si ita 
esset, ut.quisque minimum esse in se arbitraretur, ita ad 
SOamicitiam esset aptissimus, quod longe secus est. ut 
enim quisque sibi plurimum confidit et ut quisque max- 
ime virtute et sapientia sic munitus est, ut nullo egeat 
suaque omnia in se ipso posita iudicet, ita in amicitiis 
expetendis colendisque maxime excellit. quid enim? 
Af ricanus indigens mei ? minime hercule ? ac ne ego 
quidem illius : sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis eius, 
ille vicissim opinione f ortasse non nulla, quam de meis 
moribus habebat, me dilexit ; auxit benevolentiam con- 
suetudo. sed quamquam utilitates multae et magnae 
consecutae sunt, non sunt tamen ab earum spe causae 

31 diligendi prof ectae ; ut enim benefici liberalesque sumus, 
non ut exigamus gratiam — ^neque enim beneficium f ae- 
neramur, — ^sed natura propensi ad liberalitatem sumus, 
sic amicitiam non spe mercedis adducti, sed quod omnis 
eius f ructus in ipso amore inest, expetendam putamus. 

32 ab his, qui pecudum ritu ad voluptatem omnia refe- 
runt, longe dissentixmt, nec mirum ; nihil enim altum, 
nihil magnificum ac divinum suspicere possunt, qui suas 
omnis eogitationes abiecerunt in rem tam humilem tam- 
que contemptam. quam ob rem hos quidem ab hoc ser- 
mone removeamus,ipsi autem intellegamus natura gigni 
sensum diligendi et benevolentiae caritatem f acta signi- 
ficatione probitatis: quam qui adpetiverunt, adplicant 
se et propius admovent, ut et usu eius, quem diligere 
coeperunt, f ruantur et moribus ; sintque pares in amore 
et aequales propensioresque ad bene merendum quam 
ad reposcendum, atque haec inter eos sit honesta certa- 
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tio. bIc et utilitates ex amicitia maximae capientor et 
erit einfl ortus a natnra quam ab inbeciUitate gravior et 
verior; nam si utilitas amicitias conglutinaret, eadem 
commutata dissolveret, sed quia natura mutari non po- 
test, idcirco verae amicitiae sempitemae sunt. ortum 
quidem amicitiae videtis, nisi quid ad haec forte voltis. 
Fann. Tu vero perge, Laeli ; pro hoc enim, qui 
minor est natu, meo iure respondeo. 

Scdev. Kecte tu quidem : quam ob rem audiamus. 33 
X. Lad. Audite vero, optumi viri, ea, Enduring 
quae saepissime inter me et Scipionem de rare^^OT^^y 
amicitia disserebantur : quamquam ille qui- reasons, 
dem nihil difiicilius esse dicebat quam amicitiam usque 
ad extremum vitae diem permanere ; nam vel ut non 
idem expediret incidere saepe, vel ut de re publica non 
idem sentiretur; mutari etiam mores hominum saepe 
(^icebat, alias adversis rebus, alias aetate ingravescente. 
atque earum rerum exemplum ex similitudine capiebat 
inexmtis aetatis, quod summi puerorum amores saepe 
una cum praetexta toga ponerentur ; sin autem ad adu- 34 
lescentiam perduxissent, dirimi tamen interdum conten- 
tione vel uxoriae condicionis vel commodi aKcuius, quod 
idem adipisci uterque non posset. quod si qui longius 
in amicitia provecti essent, tamen saepe labefactari, si 
in honoris contentionem incidissent ; pestem enim nul- 
lam maiorem esse amicitiis quam in plerisque pecuniae 
cupiditatem, in optimis quibusque honoris certamen et 
gloriae, ex quo inimicitias maximas saepe inter amicis- 
simos exstitisse. magna etiam discidia et but espcciaiiy 35 
plerumque iusta nasci, cum aliquid ab ami- mands whfch 
cis, quod rectum non "esset, postularetur, ^rionds make 

' * ' ^*^ ' upon one an- 

ut aut libidinis ministri aut adiutores essent other. 
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ad iniiinam, quod qiii recufiarent, qoamvis honeste id 
facerent, ius tamen amicitiae deserere arguerentur ab 
iis, qnibus obsequi noUent ; illos autem, qui quidvis ab 
amico auderent postulare, postulatione ipsa profiteri 
onmia se amici cansa esse facturos; eorum querella 
inveterata non modo familiaritates exstingui solere, sed 
odia etiam gigni sempitema : baec ita multa quasi f ata 
inpendere amicitiis, ut omnia subterfugere non modo 
sapientiae, sed etiam felicitatis diceret sibi videri. 

^^ Howfardoes ^^' Q^^^^"^ ^^ ^™ ^^ primum videa- 
friendship en- mus, si placet, ouatenus amor in amicitia 

join U8 to com- j. j i x • /^ • i 

piy with the de* progredi dcbeat. numne, si ConQlanuB 

sires of friends i -t i_ -. - /• . .• 

habmt amicos, ferre contra patnam arma 
illi cum Coriolano debuerunt ? num Viscellinum amici 
regnum adpetentem, num Maelium debuerunt iuvare ? 
37 Tiberium quidem Gracchum rem publicam vexantem a 
Q. Tuberone aequalibusque amicis derelictum videba- 
mus. at C. BlossiuB Cumanus, hospes famiUae vestrae, 
Scaevola, cum ad me, quod aderam Laenati et Rupilio 
consulibus in consilio, deprecatum venisset, hanc ut sibi 
Exampies of ignosccrem causam adf erebat, quod tanti 
Gracchus, rpj^ Gracchum fecisset, ut quicquid iUe 

veUet sibi f aciendum putaret. tum ego " etiamne," in- 
quam " si te in CapitoUum f aces f erre veUet ? " " num- 
quam" inquit "voluisset id quidem, sed, si voluisset, 
paruissem." videtis quam nef aria vox ! et hercule ita 
f ecit, vel plus etiam quam dixit ; non enim paruit iUe 
Ti. Gracchi temeritati, sed praefuit, nec se comitem il- 
Uus furoris, sed ducem praebuit. itaque hac amentia 
quaestione nova perterritus in Asiam prof ugit, ad hostis 
se contuUt, poenas rei pubUcae gravis iustasque persol- 
vit. nuUa est igitur excusatio peccati, si amici causa 
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peccaveris; nam, cum conciliatrix amicitiae virtutis 
opinio fuerit, difficile est amicitiam manere, si a virtnte 
defeceris. quod si rectum statuerimus vel concedereSS 
amicis quicquid velint vel impetrare ab iis quicquid ve- 
limus, perfecta quidem sapientia si simus, nihil habeat 
res vitii, sed loquimur de iis amicis, qui ante oculos sunt, 
quos vidimus aut de quibus memoriam accepimus, quos 
novit vita communis : ex hoc numero nobis exempla su- 
menda sxmt, et eorum quidem maxime, qui ad sapien- • 
tiam proxume accedunt. videmus Aemi- ^f Fabricius ^^ 
lium Luscino f amiliarem f uisse — sic a pa- ^^^ others. 
tribus accepimus, — bis una consules, collegas in cen- 
Bura ; tum et cum iis et inter se coniunctissimos f uisse 
M'. Curium, Ti. Coruncanium memoriae proditum est : 
igitur ne suspicari quidem possumus quemquam horum 
ab amico quippiam contendisse, quod contra fidem, con- 
tra ius iurandum, contra rem publicam esset. nam hoc 
quidem in talibus viris quid attinet dicere, si conten- 
disset, impetraturum non f uisse ? cum illi sanctissimi 
viri fuerint, aeque autem nef as sit tale aliquid et f acere 
rogatum et rogare. at vero Ti. Gracchum sequebantur 
C. Carbo, C. Cato, et minime tum quidem Gaius frater, 
BUBc idem acerrimus. 

XII. Haec igitur lex in amicitia san- Wemustnot^o 

o , ask or do any- 

ciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpis nec thing disgrace- 
f aciamus rogati ; turpis enim excusatio est 
et minime accipienda cum in ceteris peccatis, tum si 
quis contra rem publicam se amici causa f ecisse fatea- 
tur. etenim eo loco, ranni et Scaevola, locati sumus, 
ut nos longe prospicere oporteat futuros casus rei pub- 
licae : deflexit iam aliquantulum de spatio curriculoque 
consuetudo maiorum. Ti. Gracchus regnum occupare41 
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conatus est, vel regnavit is qmdem pancos menses : mim 
qidd simile populus Bomanus audierat aut yiderat? 
liunc etiam post mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid 
in P. Scipione effecerint sine lacrimis non queo dicere. 
nam Carbonem, quocumque modo potuimus, propter 
recentem poenam Ti. Gracchi sustinuimus ; de C. Grac- 
chi autem tribunatu quid exspectem non lubet augurari : 
serpit deinde res, quae proclivius.ad pemiciem, cum 
semel coepit, labitur. videtis in tabella iam ante quanta 
sit facta labes, primo Gabinia lege, biennio autem post 
Cassia: videre iam videor populum a senatu disiunctum, 
multitudinis arbitrio res maximas agi ; plures enim dis- 
cent, quem ad modum haec fiant, quam quem ad modum 
*2 if evii men ^is jesistatur. quorsum baec ? quia sine 
had no associ- sociis nemo QuicQuam tale conatur. prae- 
coufdreceiveno cipicndum cst igitur bonis ut, si in eius 
' modi amicitias ignari casu aliquo incide- 

rint, ne existiment ita se adligatos, ut ab amicis in mag- 
na aKqua re publica peccantibus non discedant, inprobis 
autem poena statuenda est, nec vero minor iis, qui secuti 
erunt alterum, quam iis, qui ipsi fuerint inpietatis duces. 
quis clarior in Graecia Tbemistocle ? quis potentior ? 
qui cum imperator bello Persico servitute Graeciam 
Hberavisset propterque invidiam in exsilium expulsus 
esset, ingratae patriae iniuriam non tuKt, quam ferre 
debuit : f ecit idem quod viginti annis ante apud nos 
fecerat Coriolanus. liis adiutor contra patriam inven- 
tus est nemo ; itaque mortem sibi uterque conscivit. 

^^ tbcrefore good ^^^ ^ *^^^ iuproborum cousensio non 
mcn shouid modo cxcusatione amicitiae teffenda non 

k n o "w that , , ^, 

friendship is no est, scd potius supplicio omni vindicanda 

excuse for evil- , , . "^ -^ . . • 

doing. est, ut ne qms concessum putet amicunj 



; 
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yetitisnottobe vita toUunt, qna niliil a dis inmortalibns 
more^ than *a^- melius habcmns, nihil incnndins. qnae est 
practirobrhiffs ^^™^ ^^ secniitas ? specie qnidem blanda, 
occadionai suf- ged reapse mnltis locis repndianda ; neqne 

enim est consentanenm nllam lionestam 
rem actionemve, ne sollicitns sis, ant non snscipere ant 
susceptam deponere. qnod si cnram fngimns, virtus fu- 
gienda est, qnae necesse est cnm aliqna cnra res sibi con- 
trarias aspemetur atque oderit, nt bonitas malitiam, tem- 
perantia Kbidinem, ignaviam f ortitndo. itaqne videas 
rebns ininstis iustos maxime dolere, inbelKbns f ortis, 
flagitiosis modestos. ergo hoc proprium est animi bene 
constitnti, et laetari bonis rebus et dolere contrariis. 
48 qnam ob rem, si cadit in sapientem animi dolor, qni 
prof ecto cadit, nisi ex eius animo exstirpatam humanita- 
tem arbitramur, quae causa est cnr amicitiam funditns 
tollamus e vita, ne aliquas propter eam suscipiamus mo- 
lestias ? qnid enim interest motn animi snblato non dico 
inter pecudem et hominem, sed inter hominem et tnm- 
cum ant saxum ant quidvis generis eiusdem ? neqne 
enim sunt isti andiendi, qui virtntem dnram et qnasi 
f erream esse qnandam volnnt : quae qnidem est cum 
mnltis in rebns tum in amicitia tenera atque tractabilis, 
nt et bonis amici quasi diflfundatur et incommodis con- 
trahatur. quam ob rem angor iste, qui pro amico saepe 
capiendus est, non tantum valet, nt toUat e vita amici- 
tiam, non plus quam nt virtntes, quia non nullas curas 
et molestias adf emnt, repudientur. 

Friendship XIV. Cum autcm contrahat amicitiam, 
f?r?epTiSn^of ^* ^upra dixi, si qua significatio virtutifl 
kindredvirtues, eluccat, ad quam se similis animus adpK- 
cet et adiungat, id cnm contigit, amor exoriatur ne- 
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cesse est. qnid enim tam absurdnm qnam delectari49 
multis inanibus rebns, nt honore, nt gloria, nt aedi- 
ficio, nt vestitu cnltuque corporis, animante virtute 
praedito, eo qui vel amare yel, ut ita dicam, redamare 
possit, non admodum delectari ? nihil est enim remune- 
ratione benevolentiae, nihil vicissitudine studiorum offi- 
ciorumque iucundius. quid? si illud etiam addimus, 50 
qtiod recte addi potest, nihil esse quod ad se rem ullam 
tam inliciat et tam trahat quam ad amicitiam similitudo, 
concedetur prof ecto verum esse, ut bonos boni diligant 
adsciscantque sibi quasi propinquitate coniunctos atque 
natura ; nihil est enim adpetentius similium sui nec ra- 
pacius quam natura. quam ob rem hoc and finds de- 
quidem, Fanni et Scaevola, constet, ut l|?chang^e^f 
opinor, bonis inter bonos quasi necessa- ^^*^ services. 
riam benevolentiam, qui est amicitiae fons a natura 
constitutus. sed eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudi- 
nem pertinet ; non enim est inhumana virtus neque 
inmunis neque superba, quae etiam populos universos 
tueri eisque optume consulere soleat, quod non f aceret 
profecto, si a caritate volgi abhorreret. atque etiam51 
mihi quidem videntur, qui utilitatis causa fingunt amici- 
tias, amabilissimum nodum amicitiae toUere ; non enim 
tam utilitas parta per amicum quam amici amor ipse 
delectat, tumque illud fit, quod ab amico est prof ectum, 
iucundum, si cum studio est prof ectum, tantumque abest 
ut amicitiae propter indigentiam colantur, ut ii, qui opi- 
bus et copiis maximeque virtute, in qua plurimum est 
praesidii, minime alterius indigent, liberalissimi sint et 
beneficentissimi. atque haud sciam an ne opus sit qui- 
dem nihil umquam omnino deesse amicis : ubi enim stu- 
dia nostra viguissent, si numquam consilio, numquam 
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opera noetra nec domi nec militiae Scipio eguisset ? non 
igitur utilitatem amicitia, sed utilitas amicitiam secuta est. 

52 . XV. Non ergo erunt homines deliciis 
is the most iast- difflucntes audieudi, si quando de amicitia, 
ibre ^e great^ quam nec usu nec ratione habent cognitam, 
advantecesf^^^ disputabunt ; uam quis est, proli deorum 

fidem atque hominum, qui velit, ut neque 
diligat quemquam nec ipse ab uUo diligatur, circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in omnium rerum abundan- 
tia vivere? haec enim est tyrannorum vita, nimirum in 
qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla stabilis benevolentiae 
potest esse fiducia, omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita^ 

53 nuUus locus amicitiae ; quis enim aut eum diligat, quem 
metuat, aut eum, a quo se metui putet ? coluntur tamen 
simulatione dum taxat ad tempus : quod si f orte, ut fit 
plerumque, cecidenmt, tum mteUegitur quam fuerint 
inopes amicorum ; quod Tarquinium dixisse f erunt, tum 
[exsulantem] se intellexisse, quos fidos amicos babuisset, 
quos infidos, cum iam neutris gratiam referre posset : 

54 quamquam miror illa superbia et inportunitate si quem- 
quam amicum babere potuit. atque ut huius, quem 
dixi, mores veros amicos parere non potuerunt, sic mul- 
torum opes praepotentium excludunt amicitias fidelis : 
non enim solum ipsa Fortuna caeca est, sed eos etiam 
plerumque efficit caecos, quos conplexa est; itaque 
efferuntur f ere f astidio et contumacia, neque quicquam 
insipiente fortunato intolerabilius fieri potest. atque 
boc quidem videre licet, eos, qui antea commodis fuerint 
moribus, imperio, potestate, prosperis rebus inmutari, 

55spemi ab iis veteres amicitias, indulgeri novis. quid 
autem stultius quam, cum plurimum copiis, facultati- 
bus, opibus possint, cetera parare, quae parantur pecunia, 
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eqaoB, f amtilos, yestem egregiam, vasa pretioBa, anucos 
non parare, optmnam et pnlcherrimam vitae, ut ita dicam, 
supellectilem ? etenim cetera cum parant, cui parent 
nescinnt nec cuius causa laborent ; eius enim est istorum 
quidque, qui vincit viribus : amicitiarum sua cuique 
permanet stabilis et certa possessio, ut, etiam si illa 
maneant, quae sunt quasi dona Fortunae, tamen vita in- 
culta et deserta ab amicis non possit esse iucunda. sed 
haec bactenus. 

XVI. Constituendi autem sunt, qui . Three opiu- 55 

... . . / \, lonsofthclimits 

smt m anncitia nnes et quasi termmi deu- of friendship: 
gendi, de quibus tris video sententias ferri, friendaaswedo 
quarum nullam probo: unam, ut eodem ®^^^^®^' 
modo erga amicum adf ecti simus quo erganosmet ip- 
Bos, alteram, ut nostra in amicos benevolentia illorum 
erga nos benevolentiae pariter. aequaliterque respon- 
deat, tertiam, ut, quanti quisque se ipse f acit, tanti flat 
ab amicis. hanun trium sententiarum nulli prorsus57 
adsentior : nec enim illa prima vera est, ut, quem ad 
modum in se quisque, sic in amicum sit animatus ; quam 
multa enim, quae nostra causa numquam f aceremus, 
f acimus [causa] amicorum ! precari ab indigno, suppli- 
care, tum acerbius in aliquem invehi insectarique vehe- 
mentius, quae in nostris rebus non satis honeste, in ami- 
corum fiunt honestissime ; multaeque res sunt, in quibus 
de suis commodis viri boni multa detraliunt detrahique 
patiuntur, ut iis amici potius quam ipsi fruantur. altera 58 
sententia est, quae definit amicitiam paribus ,_, ^ 

■*• , . •*• (o) to rcgard 

oflSciis ac voluntatibus. hoc quidem est them aa thcy 
nimis exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare ' 

amicitiam, ut par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum : di- 
vitior mihi et adfluentior videtur esse vera amicitia neo 
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observare restricte ne plns reddat quam acceperit ; neqtie 
enim verendnm est ne quid excidat aut ne quid in terram 
defluat aut ne plus aequo quid in amicitiam congeratur. 

59 (c) to require a tcrtius Tcro illc finis deterrumus, ut, quanti 
our^stfmate^of <l"aisque se ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis ; 
ourseives. saepe euim in quibusdam aut animus abieo- 

tior est aut spes amplificandae fortunae fractior: non 
est igitur amici talem esse in eum, qualis iUe iu se est, 
sed potius eniti et efficere, ut amici iacentem animum 
excitet inducatque in spem cogitationemque meKorem. 
aJiuis igitur finis verae amicitiae constituendus est, si pri- 
us, quid maxime reprebendere Scipio solitus sit, dixero : 
negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem amicitiae potuisse re- 
periri quam eius, qui dixisset ita amare oportere, ut si 
aliquando esset osurus ; nec vero se adduci posse, ut hoc, 
quem ad modum putaretur, a Biante dictum esse crederet, 
qui sapiens habitus esset unus e septem : inpuri cuiusdam 
aut ambitiosi aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis 
esse sententiam. quonam enim modo quisquam amicus 
esse poterit ei, cui se putabit inimicum esse posse ? quin 
etiam necesse erit cupere et optare ut quam saepissime 
peccet amicus, quo pluris det sibi tamquam ansas ad re- 
prehendendum ; rursus autem recte f actis commodisque 

OOamicorum [necesse erit] angi, dolere, invidere. qua re 
boc quidem praeceptum, cuiuBcumque est, ad toUendam 
amicitiam valet : illud potius praecipiundum fuit, ut eam 
diligentiam adhiberemus in amicitiis comparandis, ut ne 
quando amare inciperemus eum, quem aUquando odisse 
possemus. quin etiam si nunus felices in deligendo 
f uissemus, f erendum id Scipio potius quam inimicitiarum 
tempus cogitandum putabat. 

61 XYIL His igitur finibus utendum arbitror, ut, cum 
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emendati mores amicorom sint, tmn sit Friendship 

, , requires una- 

inter eos omnimn rerom, consiliorum, vol- nimity of de- 
untatum sine nlla exceptione commimitas, ' 

nt etiam, si qna f ortona acciderit ut minus iustae amico- 
rum volimtates adiuvandae sint, in quibus eorum aut 
caput agatur aut f ama, declinandum de via sit, modo ne 
summa turpitudo sequatur ; est enim quatenus amicitiae 
dari venia possit. nec vero neglegenda est fama, nec 
mediocre telum ad res gerendas existimare oportet bene- 
volentiam civium, quam blanditiis et adsentando con- 
ligere turpe est : virtus, quam sequitur caritas, mudme 
repudianda est. sed — ^saepe enim redeo ad Scipionem, 62 
cuius omnis sermo erat de amicitia — querebatur, quod 
omnibus in rebus bomines diligentiores essent: capras 
et ovis quot quisque baberet dicere posse, amicos quot 
haberet non posse dicere ; et in illis quidem 
parandis adhibere curam, in amicis deli- ihose^^must'^^ 
gendis neglegentis esse nec habere quasi fpfgn/g^^ho are 
signa quaedam et notas, quibus eos, qui ad ateadfast and 
amicitiam essent idonei, iudicarent. sunt 
igitur firmi et stabiles et constantes eKgendi, cuius gene- 
ris est magna penuria ; et indicare difiicile est sane nisi 
expertum, experiundum autem est in ipsa amicitia : ita 
praecurrit amicitia iudicium tollitque experiundi potesta- 
tem. est igitur prudentis sustinere ut cursum, sic impe- 63 
tum benevolentiae, quo utamur quasi equis temptatis sic 
amicitia, aliqua parte periclitatis moribus amicorum. 
quidam saepe in parva pecunia perspiciuntur quam sint 
leves, quidam autem, quos parva movere non potuit, 
cognoscuntur in magna ; sin vero erunt aKqui reperti 
qrpecmiiam pi^rre amicitia^ sordidum existirSnt, 
ubi eos inveniemus^ qui honores, magistratus, imperia. 
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potestates^ opes amicitiae non anteponant, ut, cmn ex 
altera parte proposita haec sint, ex altera ins ainicitiae, 
non multo illa malint ? inbecilla enim est natura ad con- 
temnendam potentiam ; quam etiam si neglecta amicitia 
coBsecuti sint, obscuratum iri arbitrantur, quia non sine 
64magna causa sit neglecta amicitia. itaque verae amici- 
tiae difficillune reperiuntur in iis, qui in bonoribus reque 
publica versantur : ubi enim istum inveniajs, qui bonorem 
amici anteponat suo i quid ? haec ut omittam, quam 
graves, quam difficiles plerisque yidentur calamitatum 
societates ! ad quaB non est facile inventu qui descendant. 
quamquam Ennius recte 

amicus certus in re incerta cemitur, 

tamen haec duo levitatis et inflrmitatis plerosque con- 
vincunt, aut si in bonis rebus contemnunt aut in malis 
deserunt. qui igitur utraque in re gravem, constantem, 
stabilem se in amicitia praestiterit, hunc ex maxime 
raro genere hominiun iudicare debemus et paene divino. 
65 X Vin. Finnamentum autem stabihtatis 

fl^ndsMp reste constantiaeque est eius, quam in amicitia 
sSiffie^^^cfcd^ quaerimus, fides ; nihil est enim stabile, 
ness of charac- quod infidimi cst. simplicem praeterea et 

communem et consentientem, id est, qui 
rebus isdem moveatur, elegi parest, quae omnia pertinent 
ad fidelitatem ; neque enim fidum potest esse multiplex 
ingenium et tortuosum, neque vero, qui non isdem rebus 
movetur naturaque consentit, aut fidus aut stabiiis potest 
esse. addendum eodem est, ut ne criminibus aut infe- 
rendis delectetur aut credat oblatis, quae pertinent omnia 
ad eam, quam iam dudum tracto, constantiam. ita fit 
verum illud, quod initio dixi, amicitiam nisi iDter bonos 
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esse non posse ; est enim boni viri, qnem eundem sapi- 
entem licet dicere, liaec duo tenere in amicitia ; primnm, 
ne qnid fictum sit neve simulatum ; aperte enim vel 
odisse magis ingenui est quam fronte occultare senten- 
tiam ; deinde non solum ab aliquo adlatas criminationes 
repellere, sed ne ipsum quidem esse suspiciosum, semper 
aliquid existimantem ab amico esse violatum. accedat 66 
huc suavitas quaedam oportet sermonum atque monim, 
haud quaquam mediocre condimentum amicitiae. tristi- 
tia autem et in omni re severitas habet illa quidem gra- 
vitatem, sed amicitia remissior esse debet et liberior et 
dulcior et ad omnem comitatem f acilitatemque proclivior. 

XIX. Exsistit autem hoc loco quaedam 6Y 

quaestio6ubdinicilis,numquandoamicinovi, oid fnendBhips 
digni amicitia, veteribus sint anteponendi, ut ^ '^®^* 
equis vetulis tenefos anteponere solemus : indigna homine 
dubitatio I non enim debent esse amicitiarum, sicut alia- 
rum rerum, satietates : veterrima quaeque, ut ea vina, 
quae vetustatem ferunt, esse debet suavissima, verumque 
illud est, quod dicitur, multos modios salis simul eden- 
dos esse, ut amicitiae munus expletum sit. novitates68 
autem, si spem adf erunt ut tamquam in herbis non f al- 
lacibus f ructus adpareat, non sunt illae quidem repudi- 
andae, vetustas tamen suo loco conservanda ; maxima est 
enim vis vetustatis et consuetudinis. quin ipso equo, 
cuius modo f eci mentionem, si nulla res inpediat, nemo 
est quin eo, quo consuevit, libentius utatur quam intrac- 
tato et novo ; nec vero in hoc, quod est animal, sed in 
iis etiam, quae sunt inanima, consuetudo valet, cum locis 
ipsis delectemur, montuosis etiam et silvestribus, in qui- 
bus diutius commorati sumus. 

Sed maximum est in amicitia parem esse inf eriori ; 69 
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« 

Beanng; to- saepe enim exeellentiae quaedam sunt, qnalls 
in podition or erat Scipionis in nostro, ut ita dicam, grege : 

^^' numquam se ille Philo, numquam Rupilio, 

numquam Mummio anteposuit, numquam inferioris or- 
dinis amicis ; Quintum vero Maximum f ratrem, egregi- 
um virum omnino, sibi nequaquam parera, quod is antei- 
bat aetate, tamquam superiorem colebat suosque omnis 

70 per se esse ampliores volebat. quod f aciendum imitan- 
dumque est omnibus, ut, si quam praestantiam virtutis, 
ingenii, fortunae consecuti sint, impertiant ea suis com- 
mimicentque cum proximis ; ut, si parentibiis nati sint 
humilibus, si propinquos habeant inbecilliores vel animo 
vel fortuna, eonim augeant opes eisque honori sint et 
dignitati ; ut in fabulis, qui aliquamdiu propter ignora- 
tionem stirpis et generis in famulatu fuerunt, cum cog- 
niti sunt et aut deomm aut regum filii inventi, retinent 
tamen caritatem in pastores, quos patres multos annos 
esse duxemnt : quod est multo prof ecto magis in veris 
patribus certisque faciendum; fractus enim ingenii et 
virtutis omnisque praestantiae tum maximus capitur, cum 
in proximum quemque conf ertur. 

71 XX. Ut igitur ii, qui sunt in amicitiae coniunction- 
isque necessitudine superiores, exaequare se cum infe- 
rioribus debent, sic inferiores non dolere se a suis aut 
ingenio aut f ortuna aut dignitate superari ; quomm ple- 
rique aut quemntur semper aliquid aut etiam exprobrant, 
eoque magis, si habere se putant quod oflEiciose et amice 
et cum labore aliquo suo factum queant dicere : odiosum 
sane genus hominum officia exprobrantium, quae memi- 
nisse debet is, in quem conlata sunt, non commemorare 

72 qui contulit. quam ob rem, ut ii, qui superiores stmt, 
submittere se debent in amicitia, sic quodam modo in- 
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feriores extollere. sunt enirn qnidam, qni molestas ami- 
citiafl f adnnt, cnm ipsi se contemni pntant ; qnod non 
f ere contingit nisi iis, qui etiam contemnendos se arbi- 
trantur, qni hac opinione non modo verbis, sed etiam 
opere levandi snnt. tantum antem cuique tribuendum, 73 
primum, quantum ipse efficere possis, deinde 

.. . .T, j.-,. , Favorsshould 

etiam, qnantnm ille, quem diligas atque be proportioned 
adiuves, sustinere ; non enim neque tn ^l gi veJ^^and 
possis, quamvis excellas, omnis tuos ad the reclpienr ^^ 
honores amplissimos perducere, ut Scipio 
P. RupiKum potuit consulem efficere, f ratrem eius Lu- 
cinm non potuit. quod si etiam possis quidvis deferre 
ad alterum, videndum est tamen quid ille possit sus- 
tinere. omnino amicitiae conroboratis iam confirma-74 
tisque et ingeniis et aetatibus iudicandae snnt, nec, si 
qni ineunte aetate venandi aut pilae studiosi fuerunt, 
eos habere necessarios, quos tum eodem studio praeditos 
dilexerunt : isto enim modo nntrices et paedagogi iure 
vetnstatis plnrimum benevolentiae postulabnnt : qui ne- 
glegendi quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam modo ae- 
stimandi, aliter amicitiae stabiles permanere non pos- 
snnt; dispares enim mores disparia studia sequuntur, 
qnomm dissimilitudo dissociat amicitias, nec ob aliam 
cansam ullam boni inprobis, inprobi bonis amici esse 
non possunt nisi quod tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima 
potest esse, morum studiommque distantia. recte etiam 75 
praecipi potest in amicitiis, ne intemperata quaedam 
benevolentia, quod persaepe fit, inpediat magnas utili- 
tates amicomm ; nec enim, ut ad f abulas redeam, Troiam 
Neoptolemus capere potuisset, si Lycomedem, apud quem 
erat educatus, mnltis cum lacrimis iter suum inpedien- 
tem audire voluisset. et saepe incidunt magnae res, nt 
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discedendum sit ab amicis : quas qui inpedire volt, quod 
desiderium non facile ferat, is et iniirmus est moUisque 
natura et ob eam ipsam causam in amicitia parum iustus. 

76 atque in omni re considerandum est, et quid postules ab 
amico et quid patiare a te inpetrari. 

T« «^«^- XXI. Est etiam quaedam calamitas in 

sary ruptures of amicitiis dlmittendis non numquam neces- 

fnendship, bit- . . . • .. J m* «x ^* 

terness is to be saria ; lam emm a sapientium f amihantati- 

avoided. •% j i • • •!• j.» j. j i 

bus ad volgans anucitias oratio nostra deia- 
bitur. erumpunt saepe vitia amicorum tum in ipsos 
amicos, tum in alienos, quorum tamen ad amicos redun- 
det inf amia : tales igitur amicitiae sunt remissione usus 
eluendae et, ut Catonem dicere audivi, dissuendae magis 
quam discindendae, nisi quaedam ad modum intolerabHis 
iniuria exarserit, nt neque rectum neque honestum sit 
nec fieri possit ut non statim aUenatio disiunctioque 

77 f aciunda sit. sin autem aut morum aut studiorum com- 
mutatio quaedam, ut fieri solet, facta erit aut in rei pub- 
Kcae partibus dissensio intercesserit — ^loquor enim iam, 
ut paulo ante dixi, non de sapientium, sed de communi- 
bus amicitiis, — cavendum erit ne non solum amicitiae 
depositae, sed etiam inimicitiae susceptae videantur; 
nihil enim est turpius quam cum eo bellum gerere, quo- 
cum familiariter vixeris. ab amicitia Q. Pompeii meo 
nomine se removerat, ut scitis, Scipio, propter dissen- 
sionem autem, quae erat in re publica, alienatus est a 
coUega nostro Metello : utrumque egit graviter, auctori- 

78 tate et offensione animi non acerba. quam ob rem pri- 
mum danda opera est ne qua amicorum discidia fiant ; 
sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut exstinctae potius amicitiae 
quam oppressae videantur. cavendum vero ne etiam in 
gravis immicitias convertant se amicitiae, ex quibus 
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inrgia, maledicta, contumeKae gigmintur; qnae tamen 
si tolerabiles erunt, ferundae snnt et hic honos veteri 
amicitiae tribnendus,ut is in culpa sit, qui faciat, non is, 
qui patiatur iniuriam- 

Omnino omnium horum vitiorum atque Caution in 
incommodorum una cautio est atque una '^Lat"'""" '^ 
provisio, ut ne nimis cito diligere incipiant 
neve non dignos. digni autem sunt amicitia, quibus in 79 
ipsis inest causa cur diligantur. rarumgenus! etquidem 
onmia praeclara rara, nec quicquam difficilius quam re- 
perire quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere perf ectum. 
sed plerique neque in rebus humanis quicquam bonum 
norunt nisi quod fmctuosum sit, et amicos tamquam 
pecudes eos potissimum diligunt, ex quibus sperant se 
maximum f ructum esse capturos. ita pulcherrima illa 80 
et maxime naturali carent amicitia per se et propter se 
expetita, nec ipsi sibi exemplo sunt, haec vis amicitiae 
et qualis et quanta sit ; ipse enim se quisque diligit, non 
ut aliquam a se ipse mercedem exigat caritatis suae, sed 
quod per se quisque sibi carus est : quod nisi idem in 
amicitiam transferetur, verus amicus numquam reperie- 
tur ; est enim is, qui est tamquam alter idem. quod si 81 
hoc adparet in bestiis, volucribus nantibus agrestibus, 
cicuribus f eris, primum ut se ipsae diligant — ^id enim 
pariter cum omni animante nascitur, — deinde ut requi- 
rant atque adpetant, ad quas se adplicent,eiusdem generis 
animantis, idque f aciunt cum desiderio et cum quadam 
similitudine amoris humani, quanto id magis in homine 
fit natura, qui et se ipse diligit et alterum anquirit, cuius 
animum ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat paene unum ex 
duobus. 

XXIL Sed plerique perverse, ne dicam inpudenter, 82 
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simiiarity of liabere talem amicam volimt, quales ipsi 
^JfT aTe^. thl esee non possmit, qnaeqne ipsi non tribnmit 
bases of friend- gmicis, haec ab iis desiderant. par est au- 

tem primnm ipsnm esse virmn bonnm, tnm 
altermn similem sui qnaerere. in talibns ea, qnam iam 
dndnm tractamns, stabilitas amicitiae confirmari potest, 
cum homines benevolentiaconinncti primum cnpiditati- 
bufl iis, qnibns ceteri servinnt, imperabunt, deinde ae- 
quitate iustitiaqne gaudebnnt omniaque alter pro altero 
suscipiet neqne qnicquam umqnam nisi honestum et rec- 
tum alter ab altero postulabit, neque solnm colent inter 
se ac diligent, sed etiam verebuntur: nam ma.yimnm 
omamentum amicitiae tollit, qui ex ea toUit verecundiam. 

83 itaque in iis pemiciosus est error, qui existunant libidi- 
num peccatormnque omnium patere in amicitia Ucen- 
tiam: virtutum amicitia adiutrix a natura data est, non 
vitiomm comes, ut, quoniam soUtaria non posset virtus 
ad ea, quae summa sant, pervenire, coniuncta et conso- 
ciata cum altera perveniret ; quae si quos inter societas 
aut est aut fuit aut futura est, eomm est habendus ad 
summum natm^ bonum optimus beatissimusque comi- 

84tatus. baec est, inquam, societas, in qua omnia insnnt, 
qnae putant homines expetenda, honestas, gloria, tranquil- 
Utas animi atque iucunditas, ut et cnm haec adsint beata 
vita sit et sine his esse non possit. qnod cum optimum 
maximumque sit, si id volumus adipisci, virtuti opera 
danda est, sine qua nec amicitiam neque uUam rem ex- 
petendam consequi possnmns; ea vero neglecta qui se 
amicos habere arbitrantur, tum se denique errasse senti- 
wbich one must ^*) ^™^ ^^ gravis aUqui casus experiri co- 

^^iwl^orech^- S^*' ^^^^^^^ — dicendum est enim saepius 
ing. — cum iudicaris, diligere oportet, non, cmn 
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dilexeris, iudicare. sed ciim multis in rebus neglegentia 
plectimur, tum maxime in amicis et diligendis et colendis ; 
praeposteris enim ntimur consiliis et acta agimus, quod 
vetamur vetere proverbio. nam inplicati ultro et citro 
vel usu diutumo vel etiam oflSciis repente in medio 
cursu amicitias exorta aliqua offensioiie disrumpimus. 

XXIII. Quo etiam magis vituperanda Friend8hip86 
est rei maxime necessariae tanta incuria; ^hich^au^con? 
una est enim amicitia in rebus humanis, de siderof vaiue, 
cuius utilitate omnes uno ore consentiunt. a multis vir- 
tus ipsa contemnitur et venditatio quaedam atque osten- 
tatio esse dicitur ; multi divitias despiciunt, quos' parvo 
contentos tenuis victus cultusque delectat ; honores vero, 
quorum cupiditate quidam inflammantur, quam multi ita 
contemnunt, ut nihil inanius, nihil esse levius existiment ; 
itemque cetera, quae quibusdam admirabilia videntur, 
permulti sunt qui pro nihilo putent : de amicitia omnes 
ad unum idem sentiunt, et ii, qui ad rem publicam se 
contulerunt, et ii, qui rerum cognitione doctrinaque 
delectantur, et ii, qui suum negotium.gerunt otiosi, post- 
remo ii, qui se totos tradiderunt voluptatibus, sine ami- 
citia vitam esse nullam, si modo vehnt aliqua ex parte 
liberaliter vivere. serpit enim nescio quo modo perST 
omnium vitas amicitia nec uUam aetatis degendae ratio- 
nem patitur esse expertem sui ; quin etiam si quis asperi- 
tate ea est et inmanitate naturae, congressus ut hominum 
fugiat atque oderit, qualem fuisse Athenis Timonem ne- 
scio quem accepimus, tamen is pati non possit, ut non an- 
quirat aliquem, apud quem evomat virus acerbitatis suaa 
atque hoc maxime iudicaretur, si quid tale and as essentiai 
posset contingere, ut aliquis nos deus ex hac ^ iiappmess. 
hominum frequentia tolleret et in solitudine uspiam con- 
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locaret atqiie ibi subpeditans omnium rerum, quas natura 
desiderat, abundantiam et copiam hominis onmino aspi- 
ciendi potestatem eriperet: quis tam esset ferreus qui 
eam vitam ferre posset euique non auferret fructum 
88voluptatum omnium solitudo? verum ergo illud est, 
quod a Tarentino Archyta, ut opinor, dici soKtum nos- 
tros senes commemorare audivi ab aUis senibus audi- 
tum : si quis in caelum ascendisset naturamque mundi 
et pulchritudinem siderum perspexisset, insuavem illam 
admirationem ei f ore, quae iucundissima f uisset, si ali- 
quem cui narraret habuisset. sic natura solitarium nihil 
amat semperque ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum adni- 
titur, quod in amicissimo quoque dulcissimum est. 

one of the ^^^- Sed cum tot signis eadem na- 
most important tura dcclaret quid velit, anquirat, deside- 

and delicate , , 

parts of friend- ret, tamen obsurdescimus nescio quo modo 

Bhip is ffiving -» j» j. 

and taking ad- ncc ca, quac ab ca monemur, audimus. est 
viceandreproof; qj^^ varius ct multiplex usus amicitiae 

multaeque causae suspicionum offensionumque dantur, 
quas tum evitare, tum elevare, tum f erre sapientis est : 
una illa subeunda est oif ensio, ut et utilitas in amicitia et 
fides retineatur; nam et monendi amici saepe sunt et 
obiurgandi, et haec accipienda amice, cum benevole 
89 fiunt. sed nescio quo modo verum est, quod in Andria 
f amiKaris meus dicit, 

obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 

molesta veritas, si quidem ex ea nascitur odium, quod 
est venenum amicitiae, sed obsequium multo molestius, 
quod peccatis indulgens praecipitem amicum f erri sinit ; 
maxima autem culpa in eo, qui et veritatem aspematur 
et in fraiidem obsequio inpellitur. omni igitur hac in re 
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habenda ratio et diligentia est, primum nt monitio aeer- 
bitate, deinde ut obiurgatio contumelia careat ; in obse- 
quio autem, quoniam Terentiano verbo libenter utimur, 
comitas adsit, adsentatio, vitiorum adiutrix, procul amo- 
veatur, quae non modo amico, sed ne libero quidem digna 
est ; aliter enim cum tjTanno, aliter cum amico vivitur. 
cuius autem aures clausae veritati sont, ut ab amico ve- 90 
rum audire nequeat, huius salus desperanda est ; scitum 
est enim illud Catonis, ut multa, melius de quibusdam 
acerbos inimicos mereri quam eos amicos, qui dulces 
videantur: illos verum saepe dicere, hos numquam. 
atque illud absurdum, quod ii, qui monentur, eam mo- 
lestiam, quam debent capere, non capiunt, eam capiunt, 
qua debent vacare;' peccasse enim se non anguntur, 
obiurgari moleste f erunt : quod contra oportebat, delicto 
dolere, correctione gaudere. 

XXV. TJt iritur et monere et moneri }>ut fiattorv is 91 

^ , , to be avoided. 

proprium est verae amicitiae et alterum as it is opposed 

Tv i? 1. 1*1 to friendship, 

iibere lacere, non aspere, alteram patienter 
accipere, non repugnanter, sic habendum est nullam in 
amicitiis pestem esse maiorem quam adulationem, blan- 
ditiam, adsentationem ; quamvis enim multis nominibuG 
est hoc vitium notandum levium hominum atque falla- 
cium, ad voluntatem loquentium omnia, nihil ad verita- 
tem. cum autem omnium rerum simulatio vitiosa est — 92 
toUit enim iudicium veri idque adulterat, — tum amicitiae 
repugnat maxime : delet enim veritatem, sine qua nomcn 
amicitiae valere non potest. nam cum amicitiae vis sit 
in eo, ut unus quasi animus fiat ex pluribus, qui id ficri 
poterit, si ne in uno quidem quoque unus animus erit 
idemque semper, sed varius, commutabilis, multiplex? 
quid enim potest esse tam flexibile, tam devium quam 93 
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animiis eius, qxii axl alterius non modo sensnm ac volun- 
tatem, sed etiam voltum atque nutum convertitur? 

negat quis, nego ; ait, aio ; postremo imperavi egomet 
mihi omnia adsentari, 

ut ait idem Terentius, sed ille in Gnathonis persona, quod 

94 amici genus adhibere omnino levitatis est. multi autem 
Gnathonum similes cum sint loco, f ortuna, f ama superio- 
res, horum est adsentatio molesta, cum ad vanitatem ao- 

95 cessit auctoritas. secemi autem blandus amicus a vero 
et intemosci tam potest adhibita diligentia quam omnia 
fucata et simulata a sinceris atque veris. contio, quae 
ex imperitissumis constat, tamen iudicare solet, quid inter- 
sit inter popularem, id est adsentatorem et levem civem, 

96 et inter constantem et severum et gravem. quibus blan- 

, . ., , ditiis C. Papirius nuper influebat in auri» 

and 18 easily de- , * ^ , . , 

teoted evon in a contionis, cum f erret legem de tnbunis pl. 

public speakcr. /* • i* • i* • j n «i j 

reliciendis! dissuasunus nos; sed nihil de 
me, de Scipione dicam libentius : quanta iUa, di immor- 
tales, fuit gravitas, quanta in oratione maiestas ! ut f acile 
ducem popuK Romani, non comitem diceres. sed ad- 
fuistis et est in manibus oratio. itaque lex popularis 
sufiEragiis populi repudiata est. atque, ut ad me redeam, 
meministis, Q. Maximo fratre Scipionis et L. MancinO 
consulibus, quam popularis lex de sacerdotiis C. licinii 
Crassi videbatur I cooptatio enim coUegiorum ad populi 
beneficium transferebatur; atque is primus instituit in 
f orum versus agere cum populo : tamen iUius vendibilem 
orationem religio deorum inmortalium nobis defendenti- 
bus facile vincebat. atque id actum est praetore me, 
quinquennio ante quam consul sum f actus : ita re magi» 
quam sununa auctoritate causa illa def ensa est. 
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XXYI. Quod si in scaena, id est in contione, in qua 97 
rebus fictis et adumbratis loci plurimum est, tamen verum 
valet, si modo id patefactum et inlustratum est, quid in 
amicitia fieri oportet, quae tota veritate perpenditur? 
in qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas tuumque 
ostendas, nihil fidum, nihil exploratum habeas, ne amare 
quidem aut amari, cum id quam vere fiat ignores. quam- 
quam ista adsentatio, quamvis pemiciosa sit, nocere tamen 
nemini potest nisi ei, qui eam recipit atque j^ iniures oniy 
ea delectatur. ita fit ut is adsentatoribus ^^^ who re- 

, - . ^ . . . . ., . ceivesit, 

patef aciat auns suas maxmie, qm ipse sibi 
adsentetur et se maxime ipse delectet. omnino est amans 98 
sui virtus ; optume enim se ipsa novit quamque amabilis 
sit intellegit : ego autem non de virtute nunc loquor, sed 
de virtutis opinione. virtute enim ipsa non tam multi 
praediti esse quam videri volunt : hos delectat adsentatio, 
his fictus ad ipsorum voluntatem sermo cum adhibetur, 
orationem illam vanam testimonium esse laudum suarum 
putant. nulla est igitur haec amicitia, cum alter verum 
audire non volt, alter ad mentiendum paratus est. nec 
parasitorum in comoediis adsentatio faceta nobis videre- 
tur, nisi essent milites gloriosi. 

magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? 

satis erat respondere " magnas " : " ingentis " inquit. sem- 
per auget adsentator id, quod is, cuius ad voluntatem 
dicitur, volt esse magnum. quam ob rem, quamquam Q9 
blanda ista vanitas apud eos valet, qui ipsi illam adlectant 
et invitant, tamen etiam graviores constantioresque admo- 
nendi sunt, ut animadvertant ne callida ad- butaiineedtobe 
sentatione capiantur. aperte enim adulan- on their guard 

.J....J-I X a?«^ui8t itR BUb- 

tem nemo non videt, nisi qm admodum est tier forms. 
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excors : caUidns iUe et occultus ne se insinnet studiose 
cavendum est. nec enim facillime agnoscitm*, qnippe 
qui etiam adversando saepe adsentetur et litigare se 
simulans blandiatur atque ad extremum det manus vin- 
cique se patiatur, ut is, qui inlusus sit, plus vidisse vi- 
deatur. quid autem turpius quam inludi? quod ut ne 
accidat magis cavendum est : 

ut me hodie ante omnis comicos stultos senes 
versaris atque inlusseris lautissime. 

100 haec enim etiam in fabulis stultissima persona est inpro- 
vidorum et credulorum senum. sed nescio quo pacto ab 
amicitiis perfectorum hominum, id est sapientium — de 
hac dico sapientia, quae videtur in hominem cadere posse, 
— ad levis amicitias defluxit oratio. quam ob rem ad 
iUa prima redeamus eaque ipsa concludamus aUquando. 

Conciusion. XXVII. Virtus, virtus, inquam, C. 
^u^ndation^f ^annij et tu, Q. Muci, et conciUat amicitias 
friendship. ^f^ conscrvat ; in ea est enim convenientia 
rerum, in ea stabiUtas, in ea constantia: quae cum se 
extuUt et ostendit suum lumen et idem adspexit agno- 
vitque in alio, ad id se admovet vicissimque accipit iUud, 
quod in altero est, ex quo exardescit sive amor sive ami- 
citia. utrumque enira dictum est ab amando ; amare au- 
tem nihil est aUud nisi eum ipsum diUgere quem ames, nul- 
la indigentia, nuUa utiUtate quaesita ; quae tamen ipsa 
ecflorescit ex amicitia, etiam si tu eam mirius secutus sis. 

1^1 Tii . .' liac nos adulescentes benevolentia senes iUos 

Illustrations ^ ^ - -n*-^ t^-kt» 

from Laeiius^s L. Paulum, M. Catonem, C. Galum, P. Nasi- 

experlencc, «^. ^ , c< • • • j. • 

cam, li. (jrraccnum, Scipioms nostn soce- 
rum, dileximus ; haec etiam magis elucet inter aequaUs, 
ut inter me et Scipionem, L. Furium, P. RupiUum, Sp. 
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Mnininimn : vicissim autem senes in adulescentimn eari- 
tate adquiescimns, nt in vestra, ut in Q. Tuberonis; 
equidem etiam admodum aduleseentis P. Rutilii, A. 
Verginii familiaritate delector. quoniamque ita ratio 
comparata est vitae naturaeque nostrae, ut alia aetas oria- 
tur, maxime quidem optandum est ut cum aequaUbus 
possis, quibuscum tamquam e carceribus emissus sis, cum 
isdem ad calcem, ut dicitur, pervenire ; sed quoniam res 102 
humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, semper aliqui anqui- 
rendi simt quos diligamus et a quibus diligamur ; caritate 
enim benevolentiaque sublata omnis est e vita sublata 
iucunditafi. mihi quidem Scipio, quamquam est subito 
ereptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet; virtutem enim 
amavi illius viri, quae exstincta non est. nec Tnihi soli 
versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in manibus habui, 
sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis : nemo umquam 
animo aut spe maiora suscipiet qui sibi non illius memo- 
riam atque imaginem proponendam putet. andespeciaiij 
equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut Stion^with^Scl- ^^^ 
f ortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo quod P^<>- 
cum amicitia Scipionis possim comparare : in hac mihi 
de re publica consensus, in hac rerum privatarum con- 
siKum, in eadem requies plena oblectationis fuit. num- 
quam illum ne minima quidem re oifendi, quod quidem 
senserim, nihil audivi ex eo ipse quod noUem, una domus 
erat, idem victus isque communis, neque solum militia, 
sed etiam peregrinationes rusticationesque communes. 
nam quid ego de studiis dicam cognoscendi semper ali- 104 
quid atque discendi, in quibus remoti ab ocuKs popuK 
omne otiosum tempus contrivimus? quarum rerum re- 
cordatio et memoria si una cum illo occidisset, deside- 
rium coniunctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre nullo 
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modo possem ; sed nec illa exstincta smit almitarqne po- 
tius et augentur cogitatione et memoria mea, et, si illis 
plane orbatus essem, magnmn tamen adf erret milii aetas 
ipsa solacium; dintius enim iam in hoc desiderio esse 
non possum ; omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent, 
etiam si magna sunt. 

Haec habui de amicitia quae dicerem: vos autem 
hortor ut ita virtutem locetis, sine qua amicitia esse non 
potest, ut ea excepta nihil amicitia praestabilius putetis. 



NOTES. 



The following abbrcyiations are used. For Latin Grammars, H., 
HarkDess' ; Al., Alien and 6reenough'8 ; M., Madvig's ; R., Roby^s, tbe 
school edition, except when the yolume is given; Z., Zumpfs: for edit- 
ors, E., Emesti ; L., Long ; Lah., Lahmeyer ; N., Nauck ; 0., Orelli, edited 
by Halm ; R., Reid ; Sey., Seyffert, cdited by Miiller : for works of refer- 
ence, Dict. Biog., Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology; Dict. Ant., Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities ; Rams., Ramsay's Manual of Roman Antiquities ; Nix., Nixon^s 
Parallci Extracts ; D., Doderlein's Latin Synonyms ; Nag., Nag3lsbach's 
Latinische Stilistik ; Plut., Plutarch's Lives, edition of Little & Brown, 
five vols., 187S ; Lex., White and Riddle's Latin Lexicon. References 
to passages in Ciccro's works are made to the sections. When several 
grammatical refereuces are made to the same point, all but the first 
are inclosed in parentheses ; the first referencc contains usually the f uUer 
explanation. 

Chap. L 1« Q« MsdsS) called the Augur, to distinguish him from 
the Pontifex Maximus of the same name, son-in-law of Laelius, at whose 
nomination he was chosen augur, died not later than 86 b. c. He is one 
of the interlocutors in the first book of the De Oratarej and in De Rep*ib- 
lica. See Dict. Biog., Seaevola^ No. 6, and Litroduction. Aigwr* The Col- 
lege of Augurs, nine in number in the time of Mucius, sixteen at the time 
of Cicero'a writing, had the control of the whole system of divination, so 
far as the public servioe was concemed. Rams., p. 328. LMlio« Sce In- 
troduction. MeHoiiter) wUh aeeurate remembraneey never means " f rom 
memory " {e memoria)^ as opposed to de seripto, Mudus^s strength of 
memory in rccalling matters so long past is the point brought out. Cl 
Madvig on De Hn., 1, 84. SapienteH, ihe wise. Ita, toith the reeuli that. 
SsHpta — ^toga* The boy's toga, praetezia^ was laid aside, and the man^s 
toga, virUiSj was assumed about the fif teenth year, or at the Liberalia, in 
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the month of March next suoeeeding the oompletion of the f ourteenth 
year. It depended somewhat upon thc wiU of the father. Rams., p. 422 ; 
Dict. Ant., p. 631, a. PosscH, subjective ; lieeret, objective. Nimqnam 
diseederem* Lawyers of repute at Rome were accustomed to give free 
advice, and to open their houses daily in thc morning to all who wished 
their oounscl. These reccptions were the law-schools of the time, and 
young law-students attached themselFCS to particular jurists to profit by 
thcir daily expositions of the law. Malta — dleta) many of his wiae di&' 
euasiom, many also of hia brief and pithy maxims, Many perfect parti- 
ciplcs have in the neuter the signification of a substantive, but retain 
their participial modification of the adverb. M. 424, c. PnideiitU* Is 
juris civilis inteUigentia atque omni prudentia ffenere praesdtit, Brutus, 
102. Pcntifieem. The college of pontijtces^ nine in number in Cicero'8 
boyhood, exercised a gencral supermtendence and regulating power over 
all mattcrs whatsoever connccted with the religion of the state and public 
observances. Ilams., pp. 826, 827. Unui modifies praesiansiissimum. 
Its f orce is best given by an emphatic the, The absence of the definite 
articlc in Latin is often met by an ap]X>sitive or an adjective. De hoC)- 
sc. dicam. II. 868, 8, n. 2 ; (M. 479, d.). 

2« Csm—^tnm memini, / remember much that he said on many oeea- 
sionSj but partieularly ihat. II. Cum — tum imply a contrast between two 
objccts by which the second is emphasized. H. 654, 1. 6 ; (R. 737.). With 
multa supply eum dicere. When memini is used of one recalling vividly 
an occurrence of which he was witncss, it takes the present infinitive, 
otherwise the perfect. H. 637, 1 ; (R. 643, 4 ; Al. 288, b.). Bemicyclio* 
A semicircular place, either in doors or out, in which seats were so 
arranged that the occupants could see each other's faces. Admodnm 
modifies pauci, like our " a few, comparatively." Cf. gratum admodum, 
§ 16. Tnm fere^ just about that time. Fere is usually postpositive, and 
denotes that the word it modifies is not to be taken in an exact or abso- 
lute sense. Erat in ore, was going the rounds. Cf. est in manibusy § 96. 
P* Snlpieio* Sulpicius was iribunus plebis 88 b. c. He became one of 
the Marian party, and was killed by Sulla. He is an interlocutor in the 
De Oratore. Dict. Biog., SulpiciuSy 2. Uteiisre mnltnm, were much in tlie 
society of. R. Substantives in English often take thc place of the Latin 
verb. Nix., § 12. See Potfs " Hints toward Latin Prose Composition," 
Part IL Cnpitali odio, deadly hatred. d. Hor. Sat., I. 7, 13. Qnoenm, 
usually used of a definite, quicum, of an indefinite, person. Admirstio, 
surprise; qnerellS) complaint because thcy feared evils for the state in 
consequence. 
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S« Ittqie, resumptiTe, at that time^ I tay. H. 654, rV. 8 ; tum does 
not correlate with cum, EaH HentiOHeH = eim rei merUionem. II. 450, 
4, n. 3 ; (M. 314.). Cf. eum eermimem^ g 2. €• Faniiio, C. Fannim^ M.fiUue, 
C. Ladi gener^ et maribw et ipeo genere dicendi durior. Bnitus, 101. Pest 
HorteH A., 129 B. c. SenteHtias = loci, main divisiona. libro. The 
preposition is omitted when the ref erence is to the whole work, but cx- 
pi^essed when it is to a portion. H. 425, 2, n. 1. Arbitrati, found only 
in the ablatire, and in connection with a genitive or personal prououn. 
M. 55, 4. So rogatu below. Ipsos z=: jpraesentea (Sey.), and is modified by 
guasL CoraH {co — <m), in presenee o/*, takea its special meaning from 
the context ; coram dicere, " to epeak by word of mouth " ; corcan viderCy 
" to see with one's own eyes." 

4« Agere8« The imperfect, like our progressive form, were urging, 
expresses the continuance of the action ; the pcrfect, egeriSy would have 
had an aoristic force, urged, and the plupf., egcsees, would havc repre- 
sented the action completed beforo some other Feel — ^nt* A favorite 
construction with Cicero, intensive for pro/ui. M. 481, b. ; (H. 498, II. n. 2 ; 
Al. 832, e.). IllTitiiS) / was not ununlling. The main predicate of an 
English sentence is oftcn expressed in Latin by an adjective or adverb. 
Nix., § 21. Catone Maiore, written in April, 44 b. c. Persona, lit., " a 
mask;" hence, **a character^' rcpresented bj an actor, and a "type of 
character.'' Inducere pcrsonam is an expression borrowed from the 
stage, meaning *' to bring on to the boards." Flornisset ref ers, not merely 
to the preservation of his physical and mental powers, which would have 
been expressed by viguisMt, but especiallj to his prosperous drcumstances 
and prominent position in the state. Cf. Cat. Mai., 8, tibi propter opes et 
copias et dignitcUem tuam tolerabiliorem eenectutem videi^i. Fhrere^ one 
of the most common metaphors, corresponds ciosely to our " to be illus- 
trioua.*' Nag., p. 861. Metaphors can rarely be traosf erred dircctlj f rom 
one language to another. Maxine meHorabilen* The terminational su- 
pcrlative of adjectives in bilis is rare. AmabiliSy mobUis, and nohUis 
form regularly. M. 68, b. c. ; (H. 168, 1 ; Al. 89, d.). Dissererct. Sub- 
junctives are found Sn relative clauses after idoneus and aptw^ when they 
dcnote the result of the quality and do not describc tbc object. IHsserere 
X disputare is the cxhibition of thought in connected discourse ; dispuiare 
is the statement of an opinion, and the maintaining it in answer to qucs- 
tion or objcction, but it does not mean *^discuss." Vetersn, men of 
earlier times. Neseio qno pacto, adverbial, and without influence on the 
mood of videtur, H. 529, 6, 3). 

5. Sed resumes the thought of § 3. Senen. This clause and the fol- 
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lowing illustrate the ftssociation of words formed on the same root, and the 
rhythmic arrangement of clauses that characterize the Latin. Scripsl^ 
the perfect, where we use the present, with ref erence to the one reoeiving 
the lcttcr. H. 472, 1. Saptens oorresponds to prudeniior^ cxccllens to 
Benior ; chiasmns. H. 662. Tn Tellm. The subjunctive is a milder form 
of statement than the indicatiye, better adapted to the courtesies of polite 
intercourse. Il depends on a suppressed condition lilce H tu quoifue vdit^ 
R. 644, and corresponds to our " I would wish," or, " I should like to 
have." In such cases the cmphatic pronoun precedes the main verb, 
and ut is usually omitted. H. 499, 2 ; M. 872, b. obs. 2 ; (Al. 83^, f. R.). 
Citlss, to be takcn with es^, and to hirn is the whole discumon to he re. 
ferred, Ipse, so Sey., Lah., N. and R. B. and 0. have ipeum, but in such 
cases ipse^ not ipmm, is put, because there is an implied contrast be- 
tween the subject of the verb and other persons, so that ipse = koU abr6s ; 
here, "you yourself, as well as others." R. Al. 195, 1 ; (R. 893, b.). Trans- 
late : You toiU reeognize yovr oton likeness, 

Ohap. II. 6« Smtista, itisast/oHsatf. Fannius replies to a remarkof 
Laelius, that no one can take Scipio's place in the state. Thc pronoun iste, 
referring to the second person, is commonly used in replies. M. 486. Sed — 
CXlstiHaHt* But f rom Laelius's intimacy with Sdpio, and his general rep« 
utation for wisdom, people have tumed expectantly toward liim. Modo* 
Cato had been dead twenty-one years, but modo^ nuper, moz, and proxime 
are often used of relative time. AcilinH* Supposed to l>e the person 
mentioned in De Legihtts, 2, 69, a conmientator on the XII tables, and a 
contemporary of Cato. Vterqne, sc. sapiens appdlatus est ; a. common 
ellipsis of conversation. By such constructions the conversational char- 
acter of the piece is preserved. Qnodam, in a somewhat different toay^ 
understanding cUqite tu, R. Quidam^ in connection with an adjective, is 
often used like quasi and tamquam to soften a metaphor, or to indicate 
that the noun to wliich it is joined is not to be taken in its literal or f ull 
signification. H. 466, 1, 2. Hal>ei>«t et ranlta, the reading of R., who 
says : " I have inserted et on my own conjecture. Without it, Cato is one 
of the subjects to the verb ptttahatur (appeUatus) ; with it, is the subject 
of the vei'b hahehat below, propterea repeating quia^ owing to the length 
of the sentcnce. With the old reading (B. ?iahehat : multa% a long stop 
was needed after hahehat, another after ferdmdur^ and the transitions 
were most awkward." There is still a slight anacoluthon. Provisa pm- 
deater) wise foreeaits ; acta coBstanter, manly tUteranees ; responsa acvte^ 
elear decisiwis in matters of law ; these rcpresent Cato in the threefold 
light of senator, orator and jurist. Cf. multa — dieta^ § 1. CogllOHeii» 
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Thifl word in classical times was applied to the family name and also to 
that title, given for distinguished services or ability, which, at a later 
time, was called agryomen, See Lex., s. y., agnamen. 

7« Te— esM sapientem* The construction is conf used, but the mean- 
ing clcar. J£8»e depends on exMmanL, but, owing to the parenthesis, the 
idea is repeated in the different f orm hanc — sapientem. Mitis sapientia 
Zae/iy Hor. Sat., II. 1, 12. Natiira et HOribis denote naiural end^yw- 
mentSj the former referring to the intellectual powers, the latter to thc 
natural character ; stndio et doetrins denote acquirementSj siudioy ^* zcal 
in aoquisition/' doetrincL^ '* attainment." Studium is commonly con- 
trasted with mores, but, as R. says, siudiumj or dcFotion to the pursuit 
of leaming, depends on moreSy doetrina or attainment on mores combined 
with ncOura, Ileliqiuij proleptic with reference to Athenia. SepteH, sc. 
tapientis. SnbtlUiiS) toiih more than usual exactncea. R. Oorresponds to 
iucptfi&s. The refercnce is to the Stoics. Vmira, one only ; position often 
gives the emphasis, which in English requires words like *' only," ** actu- 
ally," etc Nix., 4, 9. SapientissimHm. The response of the oracle was : 
ISo^bs So^KMcV^s* ao<pt&T€pos i^ Evpiirllhis. 'AvS/wv 9^ irJarrw ^Kpdrtis 
ffo^^aros* Omnia — esse* The Stoic doctrine, that virtue is to bc con> 
sidercd the only good. See Zeller's ** Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics,*' 
p. 253. Yirtste inferiores, of less impwtance than virtue. Credo — 
SeaeTOla) dovhtlese aho from Scacvola here ; credo is parenthetical ; sc 
guaerunt^ not guaerere ; hic is of tcn used of one in the company, accom- 
panicd, doubtless, by a gesture. Rwtmj '^ pleasure-gardens ; *' in the 
singular, a '^ vegetable-gardcn.^' II. 132. To obtain an unobstructed 
view of the sky the augurs met outside the city walls, in some private 
gardens. The Nones (H. 642, 1. 2.) was probably their day of meeting. 
D* Bniti, a prominent general, cos. 138 b.c., grandfather of Caesar*8 
assassin. Solitiis esses, H. 515, III. Oblre, lit, *^ to go to meet,'' hence, 
to attend to. 

8« Simmi — amieissimi* A noun modified by two adjectives regularly 
procedes or follows l)oth, but by separating them throws them both into 
prominence. BnfflSHitatis* EsBe^ with a genitive, points out an attribute 
as an essential part of an object, which, viewed from without, is property, 
f rom within is characteristic. Sey. ; cf. Nag., p. 142. CoUegio, sc. augtt- 
rum. Bams., p. 328. Valetndinem. This word, like our ^' health,'' indi- 
cates, according to the context, the well or ill condition of the body. 
Kee— offieii* The main thought of tho sentence is the paramount claim 
of duty, and, as Sey. says, it is in such opinions, which exhibit the inmost 
oonviction of every true Roman, that the national character appears in 
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its fuU greatness. In oomparison with duty, Laelios calls the death of 
his lif e-long f riend by the mildest of tenns, incommodo, and declares that 
no circumstance whatever is sufficient reason to interfere with the per- 
formance of duty. Constanti* ^^ Firmness/' a vital element of Homan 
character, belonged to him qitem de snscepta caiisa propositaque sententia 
nvUa cmtumdia, nuUa vis, nuUum pericutuir poteat depetlere. Vtq Ligario, 
9, 26. ; cf . Hor. Od., III. 8, 1-8 : 

" Juetum et tenacem propositi Tlrum,^ etc. 

CtntiBgere* This verb is not, as often stated, used of f ortunate circum- 
stances only, but of whatever happens naturally, like our expression, 
'* to f all to one'6 lot.*' IJt, namety that, introduces an appositive clause 
of result. II. 501, III. 

9* Qnod diels — faels amiee) for taying, I ihank you ; lit., *' act a 
friendly part," a oommon expression of politencss. A substantive clause 
with quod is often used as an accusative of spedfication, and supplies 
the place of our verbal. H. 640, N. ; Al. 838, a. (M. 898, b. obs. 2). 
Adgnosct) sc. tamquam debitum milii. Videris. The personal form is pre- 
fcrred to the impersonal, as the person forming the judgment is made 
prominent. M. 400, a. obs. ; cf . ipse, g 6. 8i qvigqnam) ifany one at all, 
Quia quam, bcsides its use in negative propositions, is used in conditional 
and relative propositions, where the condition and the qualification ex- 
presscd by the relative clause are to havc the broadest possible scope 
and bearing, and in general expressions of disapprobation. M. 494, b. 
Alia, L e., proofs of his wisdom. See Cato Maior, § 12. Paalvm. Aemi< 
lius Paulus had four sons, two of whom were adopted into the family of 
the Scipios, and two died in early youth, one at the age of twelve, five days 
before his fatber'8 triumph over Perseus, the other at the age of four* 
teen, three days after the triumph. With meHineraH supply mortem 
JUiorum ferre. " In all passages where memini is thus used with the 
accusative of a person there is an dlipse of an infinitive." R. GalHH* 
See Dict. Biog., OaUus StdpiciuSy No. 2. In pneris^ in the eaae of boya. 
Periieeto, mature, in opposition to pueris, SpeetatOy tried by expericnce, 
as metals by fire. 

10. Cave, equivalent to ne, R. 664 ; (H. 499, 2.), and under the gen- 
eral principle that a general negative is distributcd negatively, it is car- 
ricd out by ne — quidem. H. 663, 2. Hnins, spoken of Cato on account of 
his neamess in time, and because he was a Roman. Practical service to 
the state was the highest duty of evcry Roman citizen, and in comparison 
with this all pursuits which, though rcquiring the possession and employ- 
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ment of nataral ability, were not concemed in the administration of the 
Btate, were considered trifling, leviora sindia. 

Chap. III. it*^''* Quam^ tam, ita^ tantus^ quantus and a few other 
words, are often separated from the words they modify, either for empha- 
sis or rhythm. YideriHt, fut. perf. indic, a common expression, by 
which a question is deferred, or left to another^s consideration. M. 340, 
obs. 4 ; R., YoL ii, p. cvi. Sapientes, i. e., the Stoics. Qno— diseessn. 
Two ablatives with the same verb are a harsh but not uncommon con- 
Btruction, one denotiug the nearer, the other the remoter cause. 

11. Cmii illo-^ctaH esse, hU end ia ghrious ; lit., ^^ it has been dealt 
well with him." InmortalitateH, sc. eorporis, Yellet. The impf. is 
used in describing a state or continued action in the past. H. 610, n. 2. 
QaodT--e8set, aa far as^ a restrictiye clause. H. 603, I. n. 1 ; (R. 710; 
M. 364, obs. 2 ; Al. 319, b.). lan modifies habuerant ; cf. quam^ § 10. 
Yirtnte* His youthful campaigns were marked by extraordinary braverj. 
Plut., Yol. ii, p. 817. Ante tempas, i. e., before the legal age of fortj- 
three. His first consulship was 147 b. c, when he was thirty-six ; his 
second 134 b.c. Sibi, dativus commodi. H. 384, II. 4 ; (Al. 236.). Sno, 
fatforable, Sero» Because the war with Numantia had draggcd on for 
eight years, to the loss and disgrace of the Romans. Momm. III. 27. 
Dnaims— «Tersis. Carthage destroyed 146 b. c. ; Numantia 133 b o. 
Qnid dicam de, a common f ormula to indicate that the sub ject is too great 
to be fully entcred upon, or that it is unnecessary to do so. Piettte* He 
exhibited his JUial affecHon by caring for his mothcr, Papiria, after her 
divorce f rom his f ather, and by giving her a legacy which he had received 
from his grandmother by adoption. At Papiria^s death he showed hia 
geneiDUs disposition, liberaHtate^ by giving the legacy to his sisters, and 
liia natural benevolenoe, bonitate, by giving his father'8 estate to his eldest 
brother. For Scipio's character, see Momm. III. 109. The preposition is 
repeated with successive nouns when they are taken separately, but when 
they are grouped in meaning it is omitted. M. 470. IJt HOHini. Cicero 
skillfully attempts to give an air of reality to his dialogue, Cato Maior, 
in which Laelius is an interlocutor. Yiriditaten, freshnesa; cf. Yirg. 
Mtl 6, 304 ; cruda viridiaque senectus. Nline* Sdpio^s death was so re- 
cent that its effect was still a present one, and iunc would have referred 
to the time of disserere. 

12« Fortmia Tel gloria, otfortune orfame ; gloi^ia here impUes virtus^ 
ojid forttma and virtus wcre two cssential qualities for a Roman general. R. ; 
cf. Pro Lege ManiL 16, 47. Moriimdi limits both setisum and cderitas. 
Qoid — ^snspicentiir* Suspicion of Scipio^s murder fell upon several per- 
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B0I18 ; upon 0. Carbo, one of the triumyirs under Graochus* law ; upon 
Scmpronia, Scipio'8 wife ; upon tbe renowned Gornelia, his mother-in-law ; 
and upon C. Gracchus. CeleberriM^s, a bold figure taken f rom the use 
of the word with places ; lit., ** most thronged." RednetMS^ eseortedj a 
common mark of respect. Vesperiim. With the prepositions ad, t», sub^ 
the accusative of vesper is generally used, and not that of vespera. Soclis 
et LatlBls. These two nouns f orm one member of the triad. ** Sodi et 
Latiniy^' or ^* Socii nomenque Latinum/' is the usual f ormula to express 
the people in aUianoe with Rome, among whom the Latini held a pre- 
eminent place, and are therefore spedally named. Before the Social 
War, B. c. 90, the Boman state comprehended Ciyes Romani, Latini, i. e., 
the citizens of the old Latin towns, and the Latinae Coloniae, soci], or in- 
habitants of Italy who did not belong to either of the first two classes, 
and the provincialcs or subjects of Rome beyond the limits of Italj. 
L. ; Rams., p. 94. Cicero was undoubtedly ready to describe a scene 
which recalled his own retum home the night after the execution of the 
Catilinarian oonspirators. Dees, to be joined with tuperaa^zqui tunt 
dei ; infertfi = manes. 

Chap. IV. 18« Els* The Epicureans, though some of thc Peripatet- 
ics ot the New Academy held the same views. Zeller s ^^ Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Sceptics," p. 430. Knper \ see n. on modo, § 6. These doc- 
trines came to Rome with the Greek philosophers about 156 b. c. Vel« 
Vel presents an indifferent choice of objects that are not mutually exclu- 
sive, ** this or that, or both " ; aut denotes a real or important difference 
in the conceptions or propositions, ** either this or that, not both." H. 664, 
II. 2 ; (R. 872). The clauses here introduced by vd are in explanatory 
apposition with arUiquorum, Reltglosa rcfers to interments and sepul- 
chres : " Sacrae sunt quae deis superis consecratae sunt ; religiosae quae 
deis Manibus relictae sunt.*' Gaius, II. 2 ; cf. Tusc. Disp. 1, 27. Arbltra* 
refttir* The imperfect instead of the pluperfect, like the historical pres- 
ent, represents the continued character of the action. H. 510, n. 2 ; cf. 
offerety % 4. Fieniat, lived; the simple oonception of existence is always 
expressed by etee, Sey. MagiiaDi GraeeUai, the part of Lower Italy 
possessed by the Greek colonies. The name ceased to bc used after the 
Roman conquest, about 276 b. c. The philosophers are the Pythago- 
reans. Cf. Cat. Mai., g 78. (^iti — wt ln plerlsqae, so E., 0., L., N., R , 
and Sey. B. has eui — uti plerisgue. With each clause sc. dieebat, On 
the subjeot of immortality Socrates' teachings were definite and oonsist- 
ent ; on other subjects he chiefly propounded questions to puzzle others. 
Plerisque is neut. substantive f or pH, rebus, a construction usually ayoided 
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on aocoimt of its ambiguity. M. 801, b. obs. 1 ; (Al. 188, b.). Corpore 
for coTporibus, The Roman tendeocy to realism avoided such abstrao- 
tions as ^' the body," and usually employed the plural with reference to 
each case. Nix. 14. Optuio — eiiiqiie* With a superlative quisque is 
equivalent to omnea with the positiTe, and denotes a universal relation 
manifesting itself in each individual. With a second superlative it de- 
notes reciprocal comparison. M. 495 ; (AL 93, c). A retum whose ease is 
proportioned to the goodnen andjustioe of the individuoL Cf. Tusc. Disp. 

14« Pracsagiret) sc max moriturum, " Sagire enim sentire acute est : 
is igitur, qui ante sagit quam oblata res est, dicitur praesagire, id est, fu- 
tura ante sdre." Div., L 65. Philiig et MaiiiJiis. The former, cos. 186 
B. c, noted for his uprightness and his love of Greek literatuie ; the 
latter, noted as a jurist, oos. 149 b. c See Dict. Biog. De repvMica» 
Cioero'8 treatise of this name, purporttng to be a conversation between 
Scipio and others, was written 54 b. c (^aae ref ers to extremum ; plural 
by referenoe to the many sayings it contained. H. 445. 5. The " Somnium 
Sdpionis," whidi discusses the immortality of the soul, is f ound in the 
sixth book of the *' De Republica." (^niete = eomno, Ut — eTOlet, ap. 
positive to tU M. 874; (H. 601, 1. 2; Al. 882, a.). Tamqnaiiu The 
Gommon English metaphor which represents the body as the prison of the 
soul is rarely used by Oicero without a sof tening iamiquam or quaxi. Sey. 
Terlort) sc. mfi/. M. 479, a. (H. 868, 8 ; Al. 206, c). IJt — siC) eertainlp 
— ^, a common way of indicatii^ a difference by comparison. H. 615, 
n. 5 ; (M. 444, a. obs. 8). Natas esset* The subject was not intended to 
be Seipio directly, bnt ihe following relative clause brings him immedl- 
ately before the mind as a subject Crandemas, the rational feeling that 
is at onoe cahn and steady ; iaetaUtnr, vnU exuU^ the more lively f ecl- 
ing. Cf. Tusc Disp. IV. 18. 

15. Fnerat, would have been, Idcas of necessity, propriety, duty, etc, 
l)eing f undamental and unchanged, though the actions which should have 
resulted from them do not occur, are expressed by the indicative. The 
imperfect refers to the present, the perfcct to the past generally, and the 
pluperfect to the completed past. R. 648; (Al. 811, c. and Rem. ; M. 
848, c obs. ; H. 4^6, 4). Videar, sc mihi, This construction has the 
meaning of " think *' or ** fancy." The pronoun is seldom omitted except 
in the first person. Z. 880; (M. 400). Omn\s itey ihe very essence, Voluta- 
ttm — eoueasiO) thefuUest agreemefU in poHct/, taste^ and opinion, The 
word " voluntas '* in Cioero f requently means ** indination in poUtics.^* B. ; 
cf. §§61, 92. Falsa = " pracscrtim cum f alsa sit." I^^f^ypieaaing, For 

4 
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the cliaracteiistioB of this predicatiTe dfttiTC, see R., toL ii., pp. xxr-lvl ; 
(Al., p. 161). Trla* Theseus and Fiiithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Ores- 
tes and Pylades. Aftt, or ai mo$i. The f oorth pair was Damon and Phin- 
tias, described in De Ott. 3, 45. Hitmtrt^ sc amicitiarum, The clause, 
in repcating the idea of guod^ore, is intentionally adapted to the f ree* 
dom ol oonTersation. 

16* Ottost) free /rom budneM. Roman statesmen were wont to re- 
tire to thcir Tillas at the times of the public games, and there indulge in 
philosophical discussions which, to their practical minds, were unsuitable 
for other times. The times of Gioero*8 dialogues are generaUj those of 
the public festiyals. (^iiienuitiry so K, O., L., B., and Sey. B., with 
Lah., and N., read quaeriiur. (^iAleB — des. The two dauses explain 
quidj and may be translated^our view of tlu IheQry andpraeliee offriend- 
Mhip. AnteTditit) antidpated. 

Chap. Y. 17« Qnls — %wm t->lkcvltts T By the first question Laelius 
implies that, as a praetical statesman and lawyer, and as a Boman, he is 
not a suitable person to discuss such a topic (Sey.) ; by the second, that 
he lacks the readiness (faiCuUas) gained by practice f or such a discussion. 
Doetomy i. e., the philosophers. QsM/twnLm with eaque giTes a more 
exact definition. M. 4S4, & ; (H. 451,. 2). Vt — ^p«iiatiir, tbe practice first 
of the Sophists, then of the New Academy, adopted by Cicero himself. 
Cf. Tusc. Disp. I. 7. Dlspntarl oorresponds to qualem exisUmes^ li«rtarl 
to quae praeeepta des. Censeo. This Terb takes the subjunctiTC with or 
without \U when it means " adTise." M. 896, obs. 4 ; (H. 498, L ; R. 631 ; 
Al. 331, a.). Rebns hHManls, earthly advantagee. Cf. § 22. Nlhil est 
enlBi. Enim takes the third place when the stress resting upon the first 
word, containing the most important idea, makes the Terb, est or sunty an 
enclitic ; l^s oocurs when the subject is one of the pronouns hie, », quisy 
or the negatiTC nuUus, nemo^ or niMt ; when the predicate comes first, or 
if the subject preoedes, the predicate is giTcn in a following relatiTe clause. 
H. 471, obs. 1. See notes of Sey. h. I. ; Madng on De Fin., I 43 ; Kuhner 
on Tusc. Disp., L 66. 

18« NlsL Aiter a negatiTC, nm, by an ellipsis, introduces an excep- 
tion. M. 442, c. obs. 3. Id ad tItiiib. Laelius would not limit the range 
of friendship by a too subtile definition of '^ the good,'* as did the Stoics 
in their discussion of a Tirtue that was practically unattaiuable. Eam^ 
attracted from agreement with id by sapietitiam. H. 445, 4 ; (Al. 195, d.). 
IJsa Tltaqne eommiiiii) in tlie experience of every-dat/ life, opposed to 
^nffuntury " imagination,** and optantur^ " aspiration " or " speculation." 
FaMclnm, Fabricius, Curius, and Conmcanius (see Dict. Biog.), noted as 
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generals, and the last as orator and jurist, are often mentioned as exam- 
ples of earljBoman virtne. Cf. Hor. Od., I. 12, 37-44. SiU habeant, the 
usual formula of diyoree, Rams., p. 253. liiTidiosmni et OhscHrnni, arro- 
garU and uninielliffible, R. Concedant nt* Concedere^ when giving per- 
mission to do something, takes ijU and the subjunctive ; when admitting 
a fact, the infinitive, though the subjunctive is sometimes used. Z. 613 ; 
(H. 335, II. n. ; M. 390, obs. 6). Ne id qnidem. The conjunction nec^ 
instead of ne^ is unnecessary from the climax contained in ne — quidcm. 
They will not yield other points, least of all this. See Madvig, Excursus 
ni. on De Fin., II. 25. 

19« Pingni — ^MinerTa; a proverb, as shown by ut aiunt. Let us 
proeced wUh plain moiher wit ** Crassa " and ^^ invita Minerva " are also 
f ound. Fides — ^liberalitas. For completeness of expression and the sake 
of rhythm Cicero oftcn uses two words to express one general idea, and 
this without hendiadys. These words are to be taken in pairs, the first 
pair^fidea integritas^ referring more especially to outward life, and aequiias 
liberalitas to inward character. Thus we say that one is faithf ul and up- 
right intrust committed to him, and also just and generous in the manage* 
ment of his own. Cnpidltas^ liUdo, andaeia, passion^ eaprice, temerity. R. 
Constantia. Sce n. on constanti^ § 8. Seqnantnr, subj. of reason foU 
lowing appeUandos, For the meaning of the Stoic doctrinc, that the life 
of virtue was the life according to nature, dfioXoyovfjL^vws (vjv rg ^^o-ci, see 
Zeller's "Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics,'' chap. x. Ita, on this con- 
dition, Sodety is thus represented as a necessity of man^s condition, 
not as a voluntaiy compact. Maior. A superlative would have more 
nearly corresponded to proxime. Cf. De Off., I. 50. Alieni, strangera^ 
never ** aliens." Ipsa^ emphatic by position, nctture and nature qnly. Sey. 
Non potest* The oommon predicate of a negative and a positive sen- 
tence, which f orm a oontrast, is generally repeated by Ciccro, and if it be 
poue, always. If the predicate is not repeated, non ifem is used. Sorof. 

S0« (^nod — ^lnngeretnr, i. e., out of the undefined union of mankind, 
which nature has f ormed, f riendship unites two, or at most but f cw, in 
the closest bonds of affection. For the tense, see n. on arhitrarentur^ § 13. 

Chap. YI. Est— eonsensio* The comprehensive nature and strong 
affection of f riendship necessarily restrict its range. DiTinamm hnmana- 
mmqne rernmj an every-day expression of universality, like our "things 
in heaven and earth." Bernm, objective gen. M. 283, obs. 3. Cnm 
iMneTOlentia et ^ritate^ an adjective expression, hindly and ajffcctionaie, 
Prepositional phrases are joined with nouns denoting action, feeling, and 
emotion, and in some relaUons of place, o. g., accompaniment. Al. 217. R. 
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Hand sdd aii ^fortaase ; henoe, if the sentenoe is n^tive, wya^ nikilf 
or nuUus is to be supplied. M. 463 ; (Z. 121 ; H. 529, n. 8, n. 2). It is 
uscd in Cicero of what is probable, in later writers also of what is not 
probable. R. Haf , i. e., voluptate» praeponere, Extrtmniii, adjective ; 
thii last is bestial. Some take extremum as = extremum bonum, For the 
omission of the yerb, see n. on veriora, § 14. Illa. H. 439, 3 ; (Al. 187, b.). 
nU, i. e., the Academics ; sc. /aciunt. Esse, exist ; cf. § 100. 

21. Virosqve* Que oonnects numeremus and interpretemur^ passing 
over nee — metiamuVj which is equivalent to non metientes, completing the 
meaning of interpretemur, almost like a verbal clause in English, ** with- 
out measuring." Pivlos, the plural in the sense of ** men like Faulus." 

22, Opportnnitates* The word opportunita» is " opportuneness,** 
rather than " opportunity." To say that friendship has opportuneness is 
cquivalent to saying that it shows the characteristics of " opportune- 
ness '' on many occasions. K. (^iilciiiil* Sce n. on quocum^ § 2. Tantns, the 
great. The English " tbe " with an adjcctive often translates tantw and 
tot, leqne ae« Af ter words of similarity and cquality ae has the force 
of quam by ellipsis. The f ull f orm would be " aeque, ac tu ipse aeque 
gauderes, gauderet." Slne eo = nm ie esset, H. 607, III. 8, n. 7. Op- 
portnnae — slngnlae are servieeable for the mostpart eachfor a single end, 
OpeSj political influence. Nnllo lof = nus^piam, Iqna, non Igni, an 
every-day expression for the necessities of life. Cf. De OfP., 1, 52. Pancl* 
Adjectives, especially superlatives, to which a relative clause is annexed, 
to sbow tbe limitation of the adjectives, are placcd in the relative clause. 
M. 320, obs. This attraction results from the lack of a definite article. 
Partlens comniiinlcansqne. The former refers more to division; the 
latter to sharing. Cf., in perieulis communieandie^ § 24. 

Chap. Vn. 23« Cnmqne completes the thought introduced by prin- 
cipio, €ontineat« Tbe verb of the first of two clauses connected by 
cum — tum is sometimes put in the subjunctive to express a sort of com- 
parison or rhetorical contrast, " while," " thougb," or to gather up pre- 
ceding statements as a preparation for a new onc, as here seeing that, 
M. 868, obs. 3; (Al. 326, b.; R. 736; H. 621, 2, 2,) n. 1, where, by 
misprint, the moods are reversed). Illa, sc. commoditate, Some r^ard 
it as nominative. Omnibns is neuter = omnibus rebus, Bonam spem 
pTMlmttt^praelucendospemp.^holdsupthelighiofhope. R. llbsentes — 
yiTnnt. The sentence seems to mean that absent f ricnds are represented 
by those who are present ; that the dcstitute and the weak en joy and rest 
upon the resources of their prosperous f riends, and that the dcad are kept 
in remembrancc by those who loved them ; but, as L. says, all this is very 
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vagaetalk. Cf. Orat. pro. Mil., 97. Beatani«rs— Titalaadabillflychiasmus. 

Laudabilis^ praiseworthy in not forgetting deceased friendB. BeneTa- 

lestiae, gen. of source. N. Id, explained by the clause guanta — «i/. Dls- 

sengiOBibag) variance. Tbe plural of abstract nouns is of ten used f or the 

singular where the idea is conceived as applying to several persons. M. 50, 

obs. 3 ; (Al. 76, 3, c). 

24« (tneadam Tirim. Empedocles, bom about 485 b. c. Vaticiiia- 

tnm* The vates was primarily one ^^ divino quodam spiritu inflatus *' 

(Pro. Archia, 18), whose utterances were sometimes prophetic and some- 

times f renzied ; hence the verb oocasionally means, *' to talk nonsense.*' 

The meaning hcre is, torotein inspiredsCrains, Empedocles wrote awork, 

ir€p\ ^^6fl»5, in three books, in which he maintained that the associating 

principle of the universe was ^iX.6rfis, friendship, and the disturbing one 

vtTicosj discord. Cf. Dryden^s Ode on St. Cedlia^s Day : 

** From hannony, from heayenly barmony, 
Tliis nniversal Ihtme begao,^'' etc 

Ramrn natara tot«qne mimdo. The twofold expression of a general 
idea. As far as it can be separated, rer, nat. refers to " the constitudon of 
things," and tot. mun. to '* their arrangement and combination into the 
general universe.'* Hoc, i. e., the principle that friendship strengthens 
and discord weakens. Re, their conduet, Nix. 11, jS. Exstitit^ haa been 
exhibiled. This verb never means ** to exist," but ^* to come into exist- 
cnce.'' AdeniidiS) sc. pro amico, Adire peinculum is ** to go out to meet 
danger ; " in this case, therefore, one meets the dangers in the place of 
his friends, in eommunicandis he shares them. ClamoreS) applause. 
CaTea* The semicircular part of the theatre for the spectators, fitted 
with rows of seats rising one above another. Rams., p. 858. Dospitis et 
amiel) my dear guestfriend. Facuvius, whom Cicero calls (De Opt. 6en. 2) 
the greatest Latin tragic poet, *' summum tragicum," lived 220-132 b. o. 
He was a nativc of Brundisium, and never becoming a Roman citizen, is 
spoken of as ** hospes.*' See Cruttweirs " Hist. of Roman Literature," 
pp. 62-64. KOTa faMa, probably the " Dulorestes." For the story, 
see Dict. Diog., s. y. Orcstes. The rex was Thoas, Eing of the Taurio 
Chersonese. Stafttes* In their intensc interest and excitement the audi- 
ence rose. The participle of the Latin often takes the place of the 
EDglish co-ordinate dause. M. 425, obs. 2 ; H. 549, 5. ArUtramir. In 
direct questions, which for the determination or proof of an assertion 
call for a new opinion, only the indicative can stand. Sey. Qiid senti- 
rem, my view» Substantives often replace clauses, Nix. 12, t. Antom) 
we say and, M. 437, b. (^ai — dispntaat, the philosophers. 
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25« QvacslTij 8C. quid serUireni. FHnBi) charaeter or form, The 
metaphor, different f rom our expression, ** the thread of the discourse," 
is taken from spinning, where the fineness or coarseness of the thread 
determines the character of the web. Cf. Hor. Epp., I. 2, 226. De Rc« 
pnUica. See n. § 14. Fannius is represented in the first book as 
present, but perhaps he did not take part in the subsequent discussion. 
PatroniS) advoeate. Rams., p. 812. Aecvratam, polished; not applied 
to persons. English words of Latin derivation frequently do not prop- 
erly translate the words f rom which they come, as they were largely de- 
riyed from the debased Latin of the Middle Ages, when the classical 
meaning had in many cases been lost. Serrataiii* The participle often 
takes the place of our yerbal noun. M. 426 ; (H. 549, 5, n. 2 ; Al. 292, a.). 

Chap. YUI. 26« Viai) wAy, this is violenee, Emphasis, which in 
English requires an auxiliary clause or a passive, is indicated in Latin by 
position. Nix. 8. Igitiir. Like the English " then," i^itur introduces a 
statement or discussion as a summing up of what precedes. Cogitanti^ 
the more I refiect tlu more I think. The participle marks relations and 
circumstances often expressed in English by subordinate propositions 
with conjunctions. M. 426 ; (H. 649 ; AL 292). Hllld = rrfJ^, thefoUaw- 
in^. H. 460, 3 ; (Al. 102, b.). Heritis = benefieiis. Qaisqve, regularly 
postpositive to se or auus, in relative or interrogative clauses is attracted 
to the relative or interrogatiye pronoun. M. 496 ; (Al. 202, e.). Posset» 
In translating, supply a verb, like ** do,'* which is not necessary in Latin. R., 
Tol. ii. 1094. Magis — cansa* It is as natural to make good our weaknesa 
by the aid of others as it is to Ioyc, but Cicero means that affcction is a 
product of nature irrespective of any hope of gain. Ab iis, from tlioge. 
Teaiporis eavsa, to suit the occasion, R. 

87. Potivs — ^magis. Potius means " better,*' ^^ preferable,^^ and mdi- 
cates an exclusive comparison between two altematives ; one is taken to 
the exclusion of the other ; maffis means " more," and indicatcs a cer- 
tain degrce of the quality in the objects compared : thus, indigentia is 
not regarded as a ground of friendship, but eogitatio utilitatis may be. 
This distinction, however, is not always observed. Adplieatione, abl., 
means. Qnantmii* An unusual construction of a clause depending upon 
a verbal noun. Hla res = iUud, the formation of friendship. Qnod — 
qnale, the nature of this principle. For the construction, M. 445 ; (Al. 
201, c. ; H. 463, 3). Qnod* Like the preceding quod^ thls refcrs to the 
general principle. Qvae — qnae* The second qttae has for an antecedent 
caritate^ modified by the clause quae—parentes. Deinde eniB) a oonvcr- 
sational change f rom deinde ex simiii, corresponding to primum ez. Cari- 
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ia8 = amor; see D. Lmiieil is that which diffiises light, lucem; in a 
figuratiye sense, as shown bere by quasi, eyerytbing which makes itself 
distinguished in any respect — which sheds lighl^— either glory or distinc- 
tion, or beauty, or deamess of Imowledge and of spirit, or hope or joy. 
Sey. Pcrspieerc lidt^mn = perspidamtM tU videmur, By a careless- 
ness of expression the Terb of saying or thinking is sometimes put in the 
subjunctive instead of the thing said or thought. R. 742 ; (H. 516, II. 1). 

%%. (^nlppe* Joined with relative words to introduoe a subjective 
reason, often omitted in translation. Al. 820, e. (H. 517, 3, 1). Usnrpet) 
tMhk upon ; lit., ** to take for one's use." Viderit, concessive subjunctive. 
H. 515, IIL T« Svperbui. The last Emg of Rome, expelled 510 b. c. 
Sp* CassiniB. A patrician who incurred the batred of his order by pro- 
posing, in his third consulship, 486 b. c, an agrarian law. He was put 
to death on a charge of seeking kingly power. Momm. I., p. 863. Sp« 
MaeliiUB. A rich plebeian who gained the hatred of the aristocracy by 
distributing com to the populace in a time of scardty^ fie was killed 
439 B. c. by Ahala, mastcr of horse to the dictator Cincinnatus, on re- 
f using to obey the summons to appear bcfore the dictator» There seems 
to be no ground for the charge that he aspired to be king. Momm. I., 
p. 878. Deeertatim tsL The impersonal use of a neuter verb, to em- 
phasize an action rather than an agent, is common where we use the 
gencral "we," or the cognate noun with some partof "to be*' or *'to 
have.'* Decertare is to engage in a decisive struggle. Pyrrho. Pyrrhus, 
Eing of Epirus, came to the assistance of Tarentum against Rome 280 b. c, 
but was driven out 274 b. c. Haniiibale* The great leader of the second 
Punio War. There is no evidence to show that Hannibal was cruel above 
his time, or that he ever f ailed to keep his word ; but the proud Romans 
could neyer f orgive the man whose unaided genius brought them to the 
brink of destruction. The terror with which he filled Rome is shown by 
the fact that after the lapse of two centuries he was never spokcn of 
except with such epithets as "dirus," "durus," " abominatus." Oderit, 
fut. indic. ; above it is subj. 

Chap. IX. 29« Est. See n. on arbitramvr^ § 24. Si— mOTeantiir, if 
we 8uppo9e men are affeeted, Tlie subjunctive refers the fact to tbe con- 
ception of those who wonder. Possimt, indicative because the clause has 
thc force of a substantive. What would possint mean ? Qnamqnam, 
andyet. M. 443 ; (H. 515, III. n. 2). Laelius wishes to restrict tbe gen- 
eral statement that the perception of moral excellence is the ground of 
friendship. BeneflciO aeeepto, hy reeeiving a serviee ; see n. on servaiam, 
§25. Qaibiu — adhibiti8y diK^ &y odiiin^ /Aes^, abl. absol. Amoris. Thia 
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defines mohnm antmt, the impulse of the heart, which is one of love. 
AdfliiraMUs — ^magnitid*, a wonderfvlly strongfedmg of good-trilL The 
abstract noun frequently takes the place of an adjectiye. Z. 672. Per 
qveoi — desideret) thnmgh wfwm e<uh one mag obtain what he desires. See 
n. on quisquej § 26. GenerosiiBi) high-bom ; note the sof tening eifect of 
vtUadieam, Qiam — ^▼•luit* This dause repeats the idea of gtfam — 
profidsd, but with additional detail, as inopia and indigentia denote the 
lack of advantages, property, influenoe, etc, which springs f rom natural 
weakness or inefficiency. VolufUj maintain, (^Md — esset^ L e., that the 
origin of f riendship is a sense of want. Ut — aptissimns, the fewer re- 
Bouroes one thinks he posseseeSy tJie hetter Jitted is he for friendship, Cf . 
§46, and n. on optumo cuique, § 13. 

80. Sna— ivdicet. Cf . omnia—esse, § 1, Qnid enim t The omission 
of the verb here and with indigens gives the f orce of an exclamation rather 
than an interrogation. Hbw then / AfHcanus need me I Ke — qnideny 
andsurdy neither did L M. 457 ; (R. 877, b.). Virtntis denotes "virtue*' 
in the true Roman sense of ability and success in public life, in opposi* 
tion to maribus^ the exoellenoes of private character. EinS) subjective 
genitive. Dilexit, aorist ; giving the conclusion of the f eeling indicated 
by habfiMxt, Mvltae et magnae* The conjunction is not omitted, as in 
Englishy between two adjectives modifying one noun, unless one qualifies 
the conception of the noun and the other adjective together. Kix. 19, 7: 

81« Sed* An independent affirmatiye clause with sed often follows non 
quo or non ut instead of a relative clause with quiay uty or ne^ oorrespond- 
ing to the dause with quo or tU, B. and O. include the elause sed — sumw 
in the parenthesis. Exigamvs* Used of calling in a loan when due; 
hence, '* to demand as one'8 right." Noa — addneti, not from hope ofgairu 
The perfect partidple is often translated by a preposition. Nix. 26, /3. 

82« His, neuter; cf. plerisque^ §13, these opinions. Qni — ^refernnty 
i e., t?ie Epicuream. Snspieere^ raise their thoughts to ; antithetic to 
t^iecerunt, degrade. Contemptam, despieable. The perfect partidple has 
often the force of an adjective in hilis, expressing quality without refer- 
ence to time. M. 424 ; (A1. 291, a.). FAeta) when an intimatian of morai 
worth has heen given. R. Qvam qni • See n. on quod quale^ § 27. Adpli- 
cant — admOTent) figures taken from navigation and travel; see Lex.^ 
AdplicOf II. B. Usn = eonstietudine, compantonship. Sint and sit in the 
next clause, readings of L., N., R., and Sey., with all HSS. B. and O. 
have sunt and est. Pares et aeqiales* The word aequalis means, prop- 
erly, " even," or " on the same level ; " par "having the same quantity or 
size;*' but in their secondary applicationa the two words become oon- 
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vertible. R. Haec = huius rei (see n. on eam merUionem^ § Z\ and re- 
f ers to bene merendum^ and is attracted to gender of virtutia, Ab Imbecil- 
litatc = quam si a, i, esset. GraTier^ more warthy of hoThor^ because rest- 
ing npon moral grounds. Vcrior^ ntare germiney realy becaose the friend 
is loYed f or liimself and not f rom exterior motives. Sey. Conglntiiiarcty 
a f avorite metaphor with Gicero. Nag., p. 385. In translatiog, it is bet- 
ter to drop tbe figure. Nisi — ^forte* A limitation or exoeption, of ten iron- 
ical, is introduced by these words. M. 442, c obs. 1 ; (Al. 315, b.). By 
a polite exception, Laelius indicates his intention of tuming the conversa- 
tion unles9 the others wish to add something. Ad liacc, sc. dicere, M. 
479, d. obs. 4 ; (H. 368, 3, n. 2 ; Al. 206, c). Tn pergc, do go on. Nix. 8. 
Meo iiirC) because he was older. 

Chap. X, 33* Optnmi* The word has a political referencc, indicating 
that the young men belonged to the aristocracj. (^aamqiiam, corrective 
(see n. § 29), showing that Laelius' view of tbe enduring character of 
fricndship differed sopaewhat from that of Scipio. Expcdiret) heneflcial; 
sc. ulrique, Sacpc modifies mutari^ and is placed near the end of the 
clause because it is explained by alias — alias, Dicebat. A verb of saying 
is often ropeated, as in English, when some additional or explanatory 
statement is made which the reporter wishes to give distinctly as the opin- 
ion of the original speaker : alsoy said Jie^ tlie cliaraeters of men change. 
Snmmi pncrornm amorcs* When a genitive and an adjective are used 
with a noun, the genitive stands next the noun, and the adjective modi- 
fies the conception of the noun and genitive taken together. Eere puer. 
amor, means bog-friendships^ and is characterized by summi, Ponerentnr* 
Fonere means simply " to have no longer," " to lay asidc," as clothes ; 
dqxmere, either " to put down in a definite place," or " to give up some- 
thing entirely," as a resentment ; reponere^ " to lay aside f or the time," 
**to preserve inorder to use again.^' Ponere and deponereaxe ofteninter- 
changeable. Sey. 

34« Advlescentiam. The periods of life were infantiay pueritia, adu- 
lescentiay juventus, senecfuSj but, as with us, they had no definite limits. 
Aduleseentia was from about fourteen to twenty-five. Pcrdaxissent) sc. 
pueri amores ; amores is probably the subject of dirimi^ and of labefac- 
tari in the next sentence, though some supply eos, but labefactare is rarely 
uscd of persons. Condicionis* This word may itself mean " marriage," 
but when the context does not allow dedsion, it is defined by an adjeo- 
tive. Cf . " Much Ado about Nothing," Act II., Scene II. 

** Friendshlp is coDstant in all otbcr thingv 
Save in the offico and the affi&irs of love.^* 
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Allcilis = alius euiuSf some other^ the general following the speciaL 
Qioi) beecnue. HOftdris, political pre/ermerU. ffonores regalarly means 
the offidal rewards of public life. iBileitlls. Gf. eibi, § 11. QalbDsqiic. 
The plural of quiaquej which is seldom found with Buperlatives except 
in ihe neuter, follows the same mle as the plurals of tUerque^ etc, which 
are used of two pluralities. M. 84, obs. Here it means a pair of friends. 
Ex qvo = nam exeo ; hence followed by infinitive. H. 524, 1,1); (Al. 

836, b. R.)- 

S5« PlermBiqiiO lnsta^ generoUy jusHJtable, i. e., on the part of those 
wbo refuse to accede to wrong requests ; but in § 61 a certain degree of 
acquiescence in wrong is allowed by friendship. Ad lnliirlaBi, instead 
of a genitive with aditUores ; adiuvare and adiumentum take a similar 
oonstniction of the thing for which the assistance is given. Qiiod* The 
antecedent is aliquid quod — esset, the interrening clause, ut — iniuriam^ 
bcing epexegctic and parenthetical. Some pref er to consider quod a con- 
junction. ArgMrentir* The impersonal construction with the infinitiye 
is more common. For arguere^ see D. IftTeterata, hdbiiual; lit., **not 
becoming old." Haec — amleltUs, ihe9e almost destined enda thrcaten 
friendships in eueh numhera. R. Qttaei, as usual, softens the metaphor. 
Snbterfngere continues the figure of impendere^ ^ to escape from an over- 
hanging danger.'* Fetteltatls^ goodfortune. Dlceret* See n. on perspi- 
eere videamur, § 27. 

Chap. XI. S6« Qvateniis — debeat, to what limite affection should earry 
U8 in our /riendahips. Nnranfy a form rarelyfound. The negative is in- 
creased by the enclitic. M. 461, b. Corlolanns, a brave aristocrat who 
derived his sumame from the storming of Gorioli. Momm. I., p. 360. 
Observe that the position of eonira pairiam arma sharpens the contrast, 
and that the repetition of CoriolanOy instead of eo, iropUes " even though 
their friend was Coriolanus.** Vlseellliivm— MaeUvra. See n. § 28. De- 
bneriuit luTare. Gf. with English idiom. H. 637, 1 ; (Al. 288, a. H. ; 
M. 408, b.). 

87. Rem pvblleara Texanten, This is the view of the aristocracy 
uniformly adopted by Cicero, but the measures of Gracchus were those 
of a statesman attempting to avert the evils impending over his country 
from the accumulation of the wealth of thc state in the hands of a single 
class, and the consequent pauperization of the great body of the citizens. 
" II is motives were the purest, and he suflfered the death of a martyr in 
the noblest cause that a statesman can embrace, the protection of the 
poor and the oppressed." Schmitz, in Dict. Biog. For a somewhat dif- 
fereut estimate, see Momm. III., pp. 111-126, and Beasley*s '* Gracchi, Ma- 
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rius, and Sulla.'^ Taberone^ nephew of Africanus Minor, fellow tribane 
and opponent of Tib. Gracchus, 133 b. c, and praetor 123 b. c. ABriciSy . 
toJio were hu friend»^ appositlTe of aequalihw^ Dcrelictimi) erUirdy teji, 
like depugnare^ cleceiiare^ etc., the de having the meaning of " formally " 
or '* completely." R. 813, d. €• Blossins, a Greek from Cumae, ad- 
yiser of Gracchus, and under the patronage of Scaevola. Every peregri' 
nus coming to do business at Rome was obliged to put himself under the 
protcction of a dtizen, cui quasi patrono se applicavit^ bearing a relation, 
called hospitwmy and analogous to that of dienies, R., pp. 85, 86. (^DOd 
— ^la cOBslliO) because I cammonly sat in council voith tke cansuls, L. and R. 
The senate was the standing coundl, congilium, of the oonsuls, but in cases 
of peculiar difficulty thcy called to their assistance leading lawyers aud 
statcsmen. Adesse has the technical meaning of '* to give legal advice.** 
DepreCfttUB* The supine in um denoting purpose, is construed with verbs 
as an aocusative of thc end of motion. AL 30 1, n. ; (R. 466.). Tantl^ an old 
locative used to express valuation. R., vol. II., pp. Ivii-lxi. ; ( H. 405 ; Al. 
215, c). Fecissct* It is important to distinguish l>etween tlie uses of 
qucd with the indicative and subjunctive ; by the indicative is given the 
speaker^s own judgment of a fact, by the subjunctive another^s judgment 
irrespective of fact M. 398, b. and obs. 1, with 399, obs. The pluper- 
fect is necessary here because Gracchus was dead, but the foUowing im- 
perfects are allowed because they denote actions oontinuing during his 
life, which liad been callcd to mind byfedsset, EtlaBne, sc hoc putaresf 
Si TOlntssct* By some editors this is taken as a question of Laelius, to 
which paruissem is the reply. Plutarch says (w^. Tib. Gracch. IV., p. 529) 
that Blossius added, ** For he never would have commanded it if it had 
not l)een for the people'8 good." Qoam nefkria tox, usually taken as 
an interjection with est supplied, wliile videtis is used absolutely ; but it 
is l>etter to supply sit^ and make it depend directly upon vidctis as an ob- 
ject. Laelius, the aristocrat, does not see that Blossius* answer was not 
a testimony to his friendship merely, but to his confidence in the purity 
of Gracchus' motiTes, and the wisdom of the measures he had inaugu- 
rated. Hercnlc (or m^iercule), the common f orm of asseveration, shortened 
from ita me Hereules adiuvet, R.417 ; (Z. 361.). TcBicrltatC) infatuation, 
Illivs, subjective genitive, limiting furoris ; cf . eiusy % 80. ioiciitla, in 
this mad state, ablative of cause. (^iiacstloiic noTa pcrtcrrltns,/W^/<^^ 
by the extraordinary commission, A special investigation into the acts of 
the Gracchian party was ordered 182 b. c For the method, see Rams., p. 
289. The hasty and irregular character of Blossius' action is indicated 
by the asyndeton. Pocnas — ^pcrsolTlt* The punishment is represented as 
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a debt due the statc» henoe paid, persolvity to it. Blossius had fled io 
Aristonicus, a claimant to the throne of Pergamus, in Asia ; but, on the 
defeat of Aristonicus by the Bomans, 130 b. c, he oommitted suicide, 
which the Stoic philoflophy, which he prof essed, allowed him to do. P^cca- 
TCrlS) future perfect for the English present. M. 340^ obs. 1 ; (H. 473, 2.). 
Tlrtvtls •plnid, i. e., another'8 belicf in your yirtue. Cf. § 98. 

88« Si slniiis. Some MSS. have «imiu ti; but two protases are not 
inf requent - when one is subordinate to the other. The subordination of 
the second is here marked by quidem, Cf. the use of relatires, §§13 and 
27. Kihll— -Tltil, no evU vmtld resuU. Vita eoBmuis. Gf . § 18. Hoe 
ftnmero = horum numero. Cf. menfumemf § 3. SapientiaBi, i. e., such 
aa described in §§ 18 and 19, bj which men live in accord with nature. 

89« Papiim lemiliitm, consul 280 b. c, when he oonquered the 
Etrusd and the Boii, also 278 b. c ; censor 275 b. c The familj name, 
Papum^ omitted by B., usuaUy f ollows the name of the gens. 11. 649 ; 
(Al. 80.). Lascino, sc. Fabrido ; see § 18. Familiaris, used adjectiyely, 
tal^es a dative ; uscd substantively, takes a genitive. M. 247, b. dba. 1 ; 
(H. 891, II. 4 ; Al. 234, d.). Patribvs = maioribus. Fatres is oommonly 
used only of parents and grandparents, and apatrihvs aceipere refers to 
oral tradition in distinction from memoriae prodi, written reports. Tnm 
^ deinde, secondly. Igltar seldom stands first in CScero, but of ten in SaU 
lust. M.471. (^nemqiiam. Howdoes it diifer fromgmsptam/ H. 466, 
457 ; (Al. 105, d. and h.). Ab amieo--eonteiidiS8e) everpresaed a demand 
«pon his friend for anything. This verb is more oommonly construed 
with an ul clause or an infinitive. Non. The adverb, by its position be- 
tween the participle and thc auxiliary, is incorporated, as it were, into the 
rerb, and, as in English, gains emphasis thereby. Sanetlssimi, ihepurest 
of men. 8anctus is used primarily of one who is devoted to the service 
of the gods, and secondly of one who has a pure and saintly spirit. See 
D.,«. hontts, it Tero* Laelius intends to imply (M. 437, c ; Al. 156, b.) 
that Carbo and Cato, in foUowing Gracchus, did not show a friendship 
like that just mentioned. €• (Paplrias) Carbo, an able but unprinci- 
pled follower of Gracchus, and one of the commissioners for carrying 
out his agrarian law. He was praetor 131 b. c, when he introduced the 
custom of voting by ballot in the comiHa on the enactment or repeal of 
laws ; and also introduced a bill, which was defeated by the opposition 
of Scipio, " allowing the re-election of the same tribune as often as the 
plebs wisbed.". He became consul 120 b. c, and attempted to join the 
aristocratic party, but they would not receive him. The next year he 
was aocused on some unknown charge by C. Licinius Crassus, and com- 
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mitted suidde to escape condemnatioiL €• (Paretvs) Cato, grandson of 
the censor Cato and of L. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus, consul 114 b. c, 
and afterward a legate in the Jugurthan war, when he was corrupted by 
the king. Et> The third member of a series is not introduced by et un- 
less it is also used between the first and seoond members (M. 484, obs. 1 ; 
H. 654, 1. 6), but as the relations of a brother are different from those 
of friends, C, CarbOj C, Caio form a single member to be joined with 
Oaitu, mBime) sc. aeer. Jinmtj i. e., 129 b. c, the reported date of the 
conyersation. Acerrimis* C. Gracchus was one of the commissioners 
under the agrarian law of his brother, which he had reyiyed, and was 
the eamcst and eloquent advocate of Carbo's law for the .re>election of 
tribuneC Some editors supply seguebatur with minime and sequiiur in 
the last dause, but this makes Cicero assert that Gaius did not support 
his brother^s measures, which was not true. See Madvig, Opusc, 2, 281. 

Chap. XII. 40« Daec— sanelttir, let ua make ihie tlie inviolable law 
of our friendship, See Lex., «. eancio^ I. Tvrpls, objectiye with res, 
things whidi we should not ask because they are bad in themselves ; sub- 
jective with excusatio^ an excuse which shows baseness on the part of him 
who gives it. Etenim introduces a digression on politics extending to 
praecipiendum est. Menim is used not so much to confirm preceding 
statements as to advance the general argument, and has almost the 
same force as porro praeterea. See Mad. De Fin., 1, 1, 3. £o loto — 
loeatii SUBiiS) we are now brougJU into eueh a coTidition ihat it is our duty 
to watc/i earefvJUy foT troubUa, etc. With noa sc. optimates. For oporleatj 
see D., 8. necesae est. Spatlo earrleMloqve* Spaiio has ref erenoe to the 
ground occupied, extension ; currieulOj to the track, direction, N., but 
Cicero doubtless uses the terms here with but slight, if any, distinction. 
See n. on fideSy § 19. Metaphors from the race-course are very common. 
Nix. 45, «. 

41. Tel, corrective, or rather. H. 664, II. 2; (R. 872.). Qaidem. 
Like ipse (see n. § 6), quidem is often joined to the subject when it really 
modifies the predicate. It is best translated by the auxiliary **did," 
or rather he did become a Idng. F. Selpioney sc. Nasica, He was the 
murderer of Tib. Gracchus, and on tliis acoount became such an object 
of hatred to the plebs that the Senate thought best to withdraw him 
from their fuiy by sending him on a pretended mission to Asia, where he 
died soon after. Non qiieo« Cicero does not use nequeo^ though he docs 
use other forms of nequire. M. 169, obs. 1. Nam« Nam sometiroes in- 
troduces a new statement, but one wliich from the context needs no ex- 
planatioa. Of ten there is an ellipsis of something iike, ** I say tliis for." 
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SDStlnaiBins, we have bome with. Trlliuiatiu The tribuneship of Gaius 
Gracchus did not occur till 123 b. c, six years after this conversation ; but 
as he had already shown marked ability and aggressiveness, Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Laelius forebodings drawn from his own subscquent 
knowledge. DelBde, a word of di£5cult explanation. Sey. and L. refcr 
it to deflexit — connuiudo mawrum^ as introdudng the second point of de- 
generacy, i. e., res, the proposition to introduce the ballot, the first being 
Gracchus' attempt to establish a monarchy. I prefer, witb R., ^* to take 
the remark serpU — labUur as perfectly general in scope, and as intended 
to give the rcason why Laelius dreaded to think of the f uture course of 
C. Gracchus. Deinde is here naed prolepttcalli/, i. e., it presupposes aemel^ 
which comes soon after. Translate: ' affairs soon move on, for they glide 
readily down the path of ruin when onee they have taken a etart* " The 
following, videti» — Cassia^ affords an example. Coepit^ sc. lahi ; cf. Livy, 
Pracf . 4. In tabella, in the matter of the ballot. > Ciccro had changed his 
opinion since his speech against Rullus, 63 b. c, when he called the bal- 
lot vindicem taeitae Hbertatisy IL 2, 4. The lex Gabinia, which authorized 
the ballot invoting for magistrates, was passed 139 b. c ; the lex Cassia, 
extending its use to public trials before the Comitia, 137 b. c ; and the 
lex Papiria (see n. on CarbOj § 39), 131 b. c lam avte, i. e., before 
Carbo*s tribuneship. The two preceding sentences are parentheticaL 
Laelius does not mention the lex Papiria, because he had just ref erred in 
general to the acts of Carbo, which included this lcx, and which were 
fresh in the minds of his hearers, but mentions only the two preceding 
leges which had prepared the way for that of Carbo. In the next sen- 
tence iam refers to the time of the conversation, and indicates the re- 
sults of these popular mcasures. MnltltiidliiiS) populace^ used to avoid 
the repetition of populi^ yet suggesting that the secret power of many 
opened the door f or demagogism. 

42« QBorsvm haec, sc. disputo, The verb to be supplied depends on 
the context. M. 479, d. obs. 1 ; (H. 868, 3, n. 2 ; Al. 206, e.). Eias modi, 
genitive of quality used like an indeclinable adjective. M. 287, obs. 1. 
Ignari casa aliqnO) ignoranUy or a^ccidentally ; conjunction omitted be- 
cause the latter partly explains the first. Ne« This is used by Cicero to 
express negative purpose both with and without vi^ but \A ne is com- 
monly used when a general purpose is announced, to which a negative 
tum is given. Often a clause intervenes between ttt and ne. M. 456 ; 
(H. 499, 1. ; Al. 317.). In magna allqna re pnbliea) in some imporiant 
public matter. B. and 0. omit publica^ but the MSS. have the usual ab- 
breviation re p., and the context almost requires it. Inprobls^ Uke bonia^ 
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above, has a political ref erenoe, the common people as distinguisbed f rom 
the aristocracy. SecEtl eriint* Gf. the Latin and English use of tenscs. 
Nix. 27 ; (Al. 281, R. ; M. 340, obs. 1.). Altermm* In expressing gcneral 
relations aUer is used like the English *' another." M. 496. Imperator, 
Eurybiades, the Spartan, had the general command, but the victorics at 
Artimesium and Salamis, which saved Greece, were due to thc exertions 
of Themistocles. luTidiam, unpopularity. Feelt idem, i. e., ad hotiia se 
eontuliL Gicero thus places the expulsion of Coriolanus 491 b. c. ; but 
for the truth of the story, which forms the basis of one of Shakcspcare's 
plays, see Momm. I., p. 860, and Sir 6. 0. Lewis ** On the Credibility of 
Early Roman History," vol. II, ch. XII, §§ 22, 23. Itaqve = aique ila, 
and 90 U eame about, MorteiB — consciTit* Tlie stories arc quite contra- 
dictory. See Plut. I., 266, and Nepos vit Them. 10, 4. 

48« Talis. Such as would bring evil upon one's country. Vel — ^infe- 
rentem^ even to ilie extent of making war, Qnod — sit^ now iJiiSy con&ider- 
ing the course affairs Iwve begun to take^ wUl probably eome about, See 
n. on haud seio an^ § 21. A relative has oftcn thc force of a conjunction 
and a demonstradve. Mibi^ ctc The conncction is, " Now, because I am 
as auxious f or the f uture as for the present welf are of the state, I urge 
those views and measures which would prevent associations of men inju- 
rious to it." Fntnra, ie going to be ; the periphrastic is always used to 
exprcss what ia to be, M. 341, obs., in distinction from simple futurity. 

Chap. Xm 44. Igitnr. Like the English "then" or "I say," 
igitur, itaquej etc, are used after a parenthesis, to resumc a former state- 
ment. H. 554, lY. 3 ; (Al. 156, e.). Sec n. § 26. Prima lex, as theprin- 
eipal laWy predicate ; cf . § 40. Honesta petamns^ make only honorcible 
demanda. Position in Latin oftcn gives the f orce of " only,^* the auxilia- 
ries and othcr tricks of emphasis. Nix. 8. Yemm. So the MSS. fol- 
lowed by R. instead of vero (B. and 0., and most editors). The asyndeton 
in the other clauses strongly favors verum^ and the sense is fortified by 
eutU9 — deeperanda esty § 90. AditiMtae, and then ahould be/olhwed. A 
preceding rerb is often repeated in its perfcct participle, where we say 
" then*» or " afterward." M. 425, obs. 2. 

45. Nam gives support to the preoeding statements by introducing 
refutation of the false views that are taken of friendship. Sec n. on 
nam, § 41. lUUrabilia qnaedam = rapdBo^a ; see n. on quodam^ § 6. 
Qnod — argntiis^ which they do not refine upon (lit., trcuik otU) in their 
subtlety. R. Partim is logically a partitive appositive to quibusdam, and 
finds its correlative in a/to«, below ; one of the many anacolutha by which 
Cicero endeavors to preserve the oonversational character of the treatise. 
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The reference is to ihe Epicureans. NimiaSy too irUimate, Editors re- 
mark the resemblance between this passage and one in Euripides, Ilippo- 
Ijtus, 11. 253-263. xP^v y^ ft/trplas us oAA^Xovs. ^t/dasj etc Flvri» 
HaS} for more than one, i. e., himself. Satis — molestniii esse^ evertf one 
lua enouffh, and more than enough, of his own affairs^ joUIiaitt being buT' 
dened 5y excessive entanfflement in the affairs o/ otliers, 8ibi is pleonastic 
with euigue, like **own" with possessives. Z. H6. Aliems is ablative 
of means. Qvam laxisslmaSj the loosest possible reinSy not as loosely a» 
possihle^ on account of remittas, N. Seenritatem. By this word Cicero 
translates cvdvfi/a, eheerfulness, of Democritus ; &«-(£0cfa, absence o/ etno- 
tioA, of the Stoics ; and ^Sov^, enjoymenty of Epicurus. Sey. It means 
here, " f reedom f rom anxietj." Cf. Tusc. Disp., V. 14, 42. " Securitatem 
autem nunc appello vacuitatem aegritudinis in qua yita beata posita est." 
Qaa — ^posslt* This clause is logically independent, and might haye em- 
ployed the infinitive. See n. on quae—/ui88et, % 88. 

46. Aiios» The Cyrenaics. Ante; see §26. Expetendas, Expetere 
)s to seek f rom an intelligent choice / adpetere, instinctively or blindly ; 
cf . adpetentiusy § 60. Haheret. The present would regularly have fol- 
lowed dicere, as neeesse esset would have foUowed placuisse in § 45. Sey. 
explains by saying that dieere is cquivalent to dixisse, the present being 
used because thc statements are still f ound in their works ; but that does 
not explain the present quaerani. It is one of those violations of rule 
that every living language allows to the subtle changes in the thought of 
the speaker. See Mad. De Fin., III. 67. JiliiliereHlae. The diminutive 
of ten expresses contempt, sometimes pity. Patantitr. Some read puten- 
tur, The former refers the words to Laelius, the latter to <dios, 

47« Qna — ^lnenndinSy whieh is our best and most deliffhi/td gi/t /rom 
the immortal ffods, The superlative of our language often replaces the 
comparative of the other. Nix. 24, a. Qnae} almost = quanii^ o/ whai 
worthf R. Speeiey ablative of specification. Blanda^ entieinff, The 
figure is of a midden seeking a marriage alliance. Rams., p. 428, repit' 
dium, Beapse = re--4>9a. H. 186, lY. 5; (Al. 100, c). jilnltis loeis, 
/or many reasons. Qnae — oderit^ which o/ necessity and with painstah- 
inff care spurns and hates its opposites, The student should distinguish 
the ablative with cum from the ablative of manner. M. 258, and obs. ; 
(Z. 472, n. 1.). IgnaTiam fortltndo, chiasmus, as often in a series. Fla- 
gitiosis. Tbe floffitiosus was once " cuius vitae nota turpitudinis inusta 
est." Ergo sums up the answer to quae — seeuritas? This securitas 
can not be obtained, for the same argument which leads us to avoid 
f riendship also leads us to avoid virtue, the practice of which, with its 
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delight in good and grief at evil, is characteristic of a well-ordered 
mind. 

48« Qnl — eadit, and it mrdy does, See n. on quod — sU^ § 43. Ha« 
manltateiii, *' the mUk of human kindnessy Allqaas. What diffcrent 
meaning would quas or uUas giye ? M. 493, 494 ; (H. 466, 457 ; Al. 202, 
a. b.). Non dicOj Idonoi aay. The object is the rest of the sentence. 
M. 219, obs. 3. Pecadeiii, without reason; tnmcviii} without feeling; 
saxvBiy motionless .and lifeless. Lah. Note the chiasmus. Cf. Odyssey, 
XIX. 163. oh y^ iarh 9pv6s iirtri iraXcu^Mbroi;, ov8* Mt v^rpi^s. Neqiie 
enim, following the implied inference of the precedlng question. Istiy 
the Stoics. Yoluit. Cf. § 29. Tenera atqne traetabilis, ^^gentle andeasy 
to he entreated.^'* Tetiera is opposed to duram, tractabUia to ferream^ as 
iron resists impressions. Diflkndatvry sc. qui», Non plas. £xcept in 
the coUoquial phrase, " no — no more than," we do not repeat the negative, 
but saj, ^ any more than." Flue means " in a greater degree." M. 306, c. 
obs. 2. The sentence is irregular f or ^* non plus qu|un curae et molestiae 
quas virtutes adferunt, valent it yirtutes repudientur." Chap. xiy. €on- 
tralial The subject is «i — eltteeat, Translate by the passiye. Kix. 7. 
Snpra* Cf. §§ 27, 29, 32. Supra strictly applies to writing, and afUe to 
speech. Cf . § 46. Id cnm contiglt* The perfect is oftcn used, where we 
use the present, in subordinate propositions after indefinite relative ex- 
pressions, to denote time, place, or condition. M. 336, b. obs. 1 ; (H. 471, 
II. 3 ; Al. 279, d. R.). Exoriatnr. The figure is of the rising sun, con- 
tinuing eluceat, 

49. Cnltn, the care of the body which tends to its beauty and adom- 
ment. Eo qni. Is qui serves f or additional definition ; w, qui calls at- 
tention to something of another character. Redamare* The coining of 
a word to imitate hvri^iK^tv is excused by ut ita dieam. Lah. Hedamare 
does not occur again till late Latin literature. R. The constant use of 
ut iia dieam, quasi, tamquam^ and quidam shows how careful Cicero was 
in the use of words. like Caesar, he held it as a fundamental principle, 
''ut tamquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum." 
Stndiomm, personal affectum^ the striving for another in which officia 
liave their souroe. Sey. 

50. Tam trahat; so R. with MSa B. and 0., attrahat. Similitndo, 
for nmititudincmj attracted by quod. DiUgant ; see n. on ui — adpareat, 
§ 68. Qvnsi propinqnitate^natnra, hy a kind of rdatiomhip and natu- 
ral affinity. AdpetentinS) used of the desire, rapaeins of the act. Pres- 
ent partidples that denote quality in general, and not a definite action 
or relation, become adjcctives, and are followed by the genitiye. M. 
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424, b. ; (Al 218, b.). SinlllM, neuter ; cf. pleriaque, § 13. Neeessa- 
rian, attributive, not predicate ; sc. esse, Q11I9 attracted to the gender 
of /oiu ; a common conetniction when the relative adds a new remark 
about an object already defined. M. 316 ; (H. 446, 4 ; R. 451.). Inha- 
maiuu Cf . humanitatem, § 48 ; lnmiliiiSy uruerviceable ; lit., exempt f rom 
munia or serrices toward the state ; saperHa, repdlant, This word con- 
tains the ideas of " oppressive," " proud," and " difficult to approach." R. 
Tneri and consiilere indicate the two kinds of public duties — imperia 
and moffiatratus, Cf . § 63. 

51. Fingnnt, sc. esse. Tantnm abest nt — nt, and eo far are friend- 
shipsfrom heing cherished that, The verbal translates the first lU clause, 
which is the subject clause of abest ; the second is the correlative of tan- 
tum, Al. 832, d. ; (M. 440, obs. 1 ; H. 502, 3.). Opibns, ablative of cause ; 
see § 22. Atqne — amieis^ and yetperhape it may he desirable ihatfriends 
ahould not be sdf-^ufficient. Aique = quamquam, For sciam an., M. 458, 
ad fvn,^ and n. on § 20. Fbi = qaa in r«, wfierein, Nostra = mea^ i. e., 
Laelius'. Non igitnr. II ia not then friendship which, See n. on honesta 
petamusy § 44. 

Chap. XY. 52« Qnam — eog^itam, tohieh they do not understand theO' 
retically or praetically, Habere with a perf cct participle has ahnost the 
force of an auxiliary. H. 888, 1. n. ; (Al 292, c). Ut— diligatnr, ioithout 
hving or being loved, The English present passive participle is supplied 
in Latiu by a temporal clause. H. 550, n. 5. See Nag., § 96, p. 260 ; 
nt = ita, or ea eondicione, ut. Observe the logical arrangement, difFering 
from the English, the condition coming before the f ulfiUment. Nix. 9, y, 
Cirettmflnere — ^Tivere} hendiadjs ; render drcumfluere by an adverb, to 
live riotously in the possesttion of aU splendors. Nimimm in qna, one, 
surelyy in whieh, Some place a comma after nimirum, but this alwajs 
comes at the beginning and not at the end of a clause. R. Stabilis be* 
neTOlentiae, objective genitive. 

53. Qnis — ^pntet. Cf . " There is no fear in love, but perfect love cast- 
eth out fear." 1 John, iv, 18. Colnntnr — simnlatione, i. e., they receive the 
outward tokcns of f riendship. Bnmtaxat, oompounded of dum and taxat, 
f requentative of tango ; it modifies the whole expression sim. ad temp, 
Qnod, and this is tohat; see non igitur^ § 51. The clause beginning with 
tum is epexegetic. Exsniantem, explanatory of tum. Gratiam referre^ 
recompense^ used of both good and bad. 

54. nia, his weU known, H. 450, 4 ; (Al. 102, b.) ; causal ablative. 
Amienm, appositive of quemquam, Atqne, again, introduces the new 
point of the effect of political influence, cpes, Praepotentinm, appositive 
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of muhimtm, See n. on mvUa et magna^ g 30. Fastldlo^ haughtiness ; 
COHtunaclJ^ sdf-wiU. Qnlcquni* Like nihil^ quisquam is often used in 
general oomparisons. Inslplente fortinato, upstart, For the substan- 
tive use of tbe adjectiye, M. 801, obs. ; (H. 441.). Spenil— nOTlfl. Brack- 
eted by B. because wanting in the Parisian MSS. 

55« Vestem, tapestry, Amlcos* Asyndeton is common in sbort clauses 
marking a contrast. Amlcltiarmm, appositive genitive, attracted from 
amieitiae suae, Translate, but eaeh <m^s friendships are a possession. Ut 
does not introduce the lesult of the preceding clause, which would be 
illogical, but sums up the section, ^ What is more foolish than to gather 
perishable things and n^lect f riendship, seeing that, eta ? " 

Chap. XYI. 56« Flncs, boundaries, as lines that may be changed ; 
tcrmlnl, UmitSy as stones set to mark the comers of a field. Cf. § 36. 
Unam, L e., of Epicurus. See Zeller'8 "Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics," 
chap. XX, p. 465. Parltcr. See n. imparesret aequaleSj § 32. Faclt. So 
0., L., N., R., and Sey., with MSS. B. htuifaeiat. 

57« ProrsnS) to be taken with nuttiy not with admUior ; to none at 
aU. R. Cansa amlcornm* The repetition of ecnisa, which is not usual in 
a second member, and its position, which is regularly after its limiting 
genitive, are doubtless due to the desire for a fordble chiasmus. Prccarl 
and Indlgno are both used absolutely. With supplicare^ which is used 
espedally of the Roman canyass for office, amhitiOy supply (dicui. Tbe 
infinitives are appositives of mulia. -<inC) and so ; not for mvltae aliae res 
siwd^ etc, but this clause repeats and gives more exactly the general statc- 
ment contuned in the words qvMm ntulta — amicorum. R. 

5^ Qnac 4cilnlt, vfhieh restriets^ a common metonomy f or ^ the opin- 
ion of those who restrict.'^ jnmis — amicitlam) to reekon too closely and 
meanly vfith friendship. Caleuli were little pebbles used by boys in learn- 
ing arithmetic. Rams., p. 422. Par slt ratlo, that there may be a balance. 
Expensorum is more common than datorum f or the credits. BlTltior, the 
oommon form in Cicero for ditior. R. Excldat— dcflnat — congeratnr, fig- 
nres taken from the measurement of grain ; excidat is generally foUowed 
by the special defluat^ '*fall to the ground,'* and its opposite, congera^ 
titr. Some explain exeidat and congeratur of dry, and defuat of liquid, 
mcasure. 

59« Faclat. Cl the corresponding clanse in § 56, where the indica- 
iivefaeit calls attention to the estimation which one has actually formed 
of himself. Enm, such an one. lUe is used in the next clause, rcfer- 
ring to eumj as otherwise the subject of est might be referred to amici, 
and because the eum as an antecedent bccomes distinguished from amici 
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definitely as **tbat one." Cf. Nag., p. 263. finltt €t efllcere, a sort of 
hendiadys, to strive aoasio arouse, Alias, differmt. InimicioreBl ami- 
citiae, oxymoron (H. 637, XI. 6), unfriendlif to /riendship. Esset osiirnB. 
The subject is the indefinite ^is, to be supplied from amare; with an 
infinitive, quem^ " one," is omitted. M. 494, b. obs. 6 (5) ; (R. 907, e.). 
Ifee, 80. dieebaij from negahat, H. 462, b. Biante, of Priene. See 
Dict. Biog. The saying is attnbuted by GelUua, Noct. Att, 1, 3, 30, to 
Chilon. Inpnrl) wrdid^ bcue-minded, a general term particularized by 
ambitiosi and omnia — revocantia, The asyndeton brings inpuri into sharp 
contrast with uniu e septem, AnMttosl, not ^* ambitious '' (see n. on 
aeeuratamj §26), but '*one deyoted to the pursuit of office.'' Onuda 
reTOCanttS} one who regarded everything as it effeeted his own infiuenee. R. 
The two expressions describe one absolutely selfish in his aims. Poterlt* 
The future is often used to express a logical consequence. R. 601. Cn- 
pere denotes the action of the f eelings ; optare, of the intellect. Laelius* 
eamestness leads him to a statement which facts do not warrant. A 
selfish man may be ready to talce advantage of a friend*s mistaices, and 
even be glad when they occur, but he does not neoessarily wish for them. 
Slbi refers to the omitted subject of eupere, Faetts eoniniodlgqne} abla- 
tive with angi and dolere ; dative with invidere ; zeugma. 

60« Fnlt, past with reference to Bias. IJt — ne« See n. on it^, § 42. 
QnandO) unemphatic ^ ever '^ ; distinguished from aliquando as quis from 
aliquis. Dellgendo* So B., N., Lah., and L., with good MSS. authority ; 
O., R., and Scy., also with good authority, read diliffendo, 

Chap. XVIL 61. HLs — arbltror. Ithink^ then, we must establish these 
limits. For the impersonal use of uti^ M. 421, obs. 2 ; (H. 421, IIL n. 4.). 
Yolnntatnnit See n. on voluntatemy § 15. Capnt, political status exposed 
to deminutio capitis (Rams., p. 83); it is also used of physical lif e ; 
fana, good name, opposed to infamta (Rams., p. 84.). DecUnandnni de 
Tia slt. Cicero*s statements here are very vaguc, and indecd difiicult to 
reconcile with § 18 — nisi in bonis amicitiam esse non posse; but that he 
thought it advisable to depart from the strict rule of integritj, in case it 
did not injure one in the pubUc estimation, is clearly seen from such 
places as this, and De Or., I. 44 ; De Off., II. 51, and from his request of 
Atticus to deny the authenticity of one of his letters, Ep. ad At., III. 12. 
It might be furthcr said that public morality at Rome required such 
service in a friend, limiting the service only by the caution, modo ne 
summa turpitudo sequalur, Est — ^posslt, for there is a point up to whieh 
we may show indulgenee io friends/iip. Res gerendas, not, as usual, the 
occupations of war, but those of statesmAnship and public lif e. Blandl- 
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tils et adsentando* The association of a noTin and a gerund is rare in 
Gioero, tbougb common in writers of the silver age ; but cf . venandi aut 
pUae^ § 74. Yirtns. Not virtue absolutely, for tbe statement would tben 
be a mere truism, but. as defined by quam — carUas, 

62« Ciilns — amidtia) from whom this converscUion entirdi/ came ; cf. 
§ 33, and for tbe separation of tbe adjunct from its noun, cf. § 5, cuitis 
disp. e. de a. Qaerellatiir} taken from Xenopbon^s Mem., 2, 4, 4. Signaj 
indications of character ; notas, marks wbich distinguisb from otbers. 
Sey. Flnnl, Jirmy not easily driven f rom a position ; staMes, steadfast^ 
not vacillating ; eonstantes^ consisteniy wbose tbougbts and actions are 
oonformed to settled principles. Sey. Tbese three qualities combined 
to make up tbe distinctive Roman cbaracter of gravitas. Expertom 
agrees with tbe subject of iudicare. Praeenrrit — indicinm^ oviruns the 
judcfment. 

63« Snstinere — ^beneTolentlae, to check the Jcindly impulse as one would 
a headhnffrace. R. Qno = ut eo, tbat witb safety we may use our friend- 
sbip as we do a well-broken team. By tbe translation " team " it is clear 
how tbe reading amicitia is better. N. 0. reads amicitiiSy and H., by omit- 
ting tbe comma after amicitia^ makes it an ablative of means witb peri- 
ditatis. PerieUtatlS) used passively. Movere, a gladiatorial term, spokcn 
of driving one from a position bc bas taken. Donores, tbe usual and 
general term for offices; maglstratns, civil offices; imperla, military 
and absolute autbority conferred by a lex euriata only on dictators, con- 
Buls, and praetors, and cssential to tbe conduct of war in bebalf of tbe 
state ; potestates, a term of varied significance, sometimes meaning all 
power delegated by tbe state to an individual, sometimes synonymous 
witb imperium, and sometimes meaning tbe power of inf erior magistrates. 
(See Dict. Ant, s. Patria Potestas.). Tbe words are not used bere with 
exact significance, but as a general statement of public influences averse 
to friendsbip. MnltOj to be joined witb maffis in maluit. Obscnratnm Irl, 
i. e., tbeir neglect of friendsbip will be overlooked on account of tbe power 
tbey bave obtained. Tbe infinitive has for its subject a neuter pronoun 
referring to the preceding clause. 

64* Itaqne — ^rersantnr* How true tbis is, Ciceco leamed in bis rela- 
tions witb Pompey. InTenias* See n. on tu velim, § 6, and cf. inveniemtu, 
§ 63. The two forms correspond to tbe English future indicative and im- 
perfect potcntial, tbe former representing tbe inquirer as ready to search, 
but hesitant as to the point of beginning, tbe latter representing bim as 
not searcliing, f rom doubt as to the result. GraTes, hurdensome ; dlfflelleSj 
difieuU to endure. inventn. M. 412, obs. 1 ; (R. 497 and 664 ; H. 647 ; 
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Al. 808, and IL). ABic«8— ^ndtar, '* A friend in need is a friend iii- 
deed." Cl Barnfield, ^* Ode from Poems in Bivers Humors" : 

" He tbat is thy friend indeed, 
He wUl tielp thee in thj necd.** 

and Proverbs, xvii, 17 : " A friend loveth at all times." Adversity proves 
true friends, but false friends are convicted in two wajs. The line is 
iambic trimcter, H. 622 ; (Al. 866,) and probably f rom a lost tragedy. 
lit) sc. «t, but the construction is harsh ; with bonls, sc. suis, and with 
naliS) sc. amieorunu Praestlterit) future perfect with thc present debe^ 
miM, because the latter stat^s the general principle to be recognized wheii- 
ever the special case shall oocur. See n. on/uercU, § 16. 

Chap. XYIII. 65« Qiod — est, a part of the logical subject, and not a 
clause of characteristic ; hence the indicative. Al. 318, N. SinpUceni) 
/ran^y opposed to muUiplex, Conniiiieni = koiv6s^ putting one^s self on 
the same footing as others, c&urteotu, Qnl — ^noTeatar, liaving tke aame 
iniereste, Neqne enin — potest esse. By the chiasmus the adjective,^««, 
containing the emphatic thought, is repeated at the end of the sentence, 
preparing the mind for the next statement Addendnn) /iirtlunrmore ; 
the clause with uinevA equivalent to an exhortation. Qian — ^traetO) the 
present, with expressions of duration of time, especially iam and its com- 
pounds, denotes an action continuing in the present, but bcgun in the 
past. We illogically use the perfect. Al. 276, a. ; (H. 467, 2.). The 
sense of the clause is purely adjective. Fit, ie e^ablished as true in argu- 
ment. Initlo, in § 18. Prlnnn — deinde^ a slight anacoluthon; the 
subjunctive clause gives an injunction for the preservation of friendship, 
the infinitive clause the principle on which a f riend acts. Ne — qviden* 
See n. on this, § 30. Senper — Tiolatnm, explanatory of suspiciosum ; 
violaium = cum tMatione aliqua /aetum. 

66« Accedatj to thia shotUd be added a moeetnesa o/ eoTwersation and 
mannere. Tristitia) gloominesSy opposed to remieaioT, more unconstrained ; 
and to UberioTy more open. In omni le severitas, hahitual stemnesa (see 
n. on eum henevolentiay § 20), opposed to dtdcior and prodivior. 

Chap. XIX. 67* Hoe ioeo^ at thiepoint, The relation of friendships 
would naturally come into a discussion on the choice of f riends. Vetnlis, 
often contemptuous, but here used of the weakness accompanying age ; 
teneros, a oommon epithet of youth in opposition to the hardening effect 
of age. Satletates. The plural of abstract nouns is often found in Latin 
to denote the different instances in which the quality is exercised. M. 50, 
obs. 8 ; (H. 130, 2 ; AL 76, 8, c). Qnod dieitnr, the sat^ng, used like ut 
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aiunt of proverbial exprcssions. Slmvl. A common meal requires asso- 
dation in time, nmtU, as weli as association in space, una, The proTerb 
means, that a long time is necessary to complete the work of f riendship — 
L e., to bring it to perfection. 

68« Ut — adpareat. Instead of accusati^e with infinitive, the infini- 
tive, as an appositive to spem, would express tbe matter as a fact ; the tU 
clause, probably through an omitted ciause, represents a purpose or re- 
sult. Al. 832, f. ; (H. 499, 3, and 501, 2.). Herbis refers to the young 
grain. With fallaeilma ctfundua mendax, Hor. Od., III. 1, 30. Wilh 
adpareat sc. futurw, Illae qnldem. Quidemy annexed to a pronoun, 
marks a concession, and is followed by sedy tamen, etc The pronoun is 
not usually translated. M. 489, b. ; (Al. 151, c). Yetnstas* The abstract 
implies the reason = vehutas amiciiiae, not "anold friend,*' but **a friend 
because he is old." Gf. § 74. Eo« A kind of anacoluthon, common in 
oonversation, repeating equo after the parenthesis. QaO} sc utL In- 
tractato, unbroken ; noTO, strange, Montaosls etiam. The beauty and 
grandeur of mountains seem to have made little impression upon the an- 
cients. The Romans regardcd them as obstaclcs in the way of thcir 
progress, adversaries to be overcome, and were more impressed by their 
wiid and rugged character than by their grandeur. 

69« Maxlmnm, of the ffreatest importance, Cf. caput, § 45. Parem. 
Cicero requires equality for the highest friendship, but he does not make 
it clear how it is to be obtained. Gf. § 10. Exeellentiae, the plural with 
saepe referring to different persons, hence the singular qvalis in case of . 
Scipio. Phllo. See n. § 14. Rnpiiio, consul 1 32 b. c. (cf . § 37), a bitter op- 
ponent of Tib. Gracchus, but condemned in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, 123 
B. 0., for his cruel and illegal persecution of the fricnds of Tib. Gracchus. 
Mnmmlo (Spurius ; cf. § 101), a man of letters, and brother of the captor 
of Corinth. Anteposnlt, assumed no superioriiy over. Maximnm, the 
oldest son of Paulus Aemilius Macedonicus, adopted by Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus. Scipio was his younger brother, but adopted into the gens Coruelia. 
Omnino, certainly^ or our colloquial " enougfa." Is, necessary for definite- 
ness of subject, which without it might be ref erred to Scipio. 

70« Ut — nt — ^nt The first is explanatory, namely^ that, the second 
is final, the third illustrative. Impertiani is potcntial subjunctive. Ea, 
plural with rcference to various f orms of eminence ; cf . exeellentiae, § 69. 
Proximis, relaiives, The idea that service was due to any who had not 
an immediate claim upon one was the gift of Christianity. Fortnna, 
extemal eondUionj including more than property. Observe the chiasmus 
by which opes refers to fortuna^ and honori and diffnitati to animo. 
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FaHnlls* The word means dther *' l^ends," likc that of RomuluB and Re- 
mus, or ^ plays." Either translation will do, as Cicero doubtless had in 
mind only a narration that did not rest on a basis of f act. IgnoratloiLeiii) 
i. e., on the part of others. Stirpis f t generis, desceni and familif ; the 
former is the more gcneral. Fannlata, not abject slavery (servitus^y but 
a condition of dependence requiring service. Yeris, opposed to fabtdis ; 
certiS) opposite of dubiis, Capitnr — eonfertmr, oxjmoron. 

Chap. XX 71« ConinnetioiiiS) kindredy which to some extent Cicero 
assocuites with friendship. Cf. § 19. Bolere = ae^re ferre, to take U ilL 
Qnormm = sed eorum ; see n. on quod—mty § 48. Qneant, rarelj used 
except with a n^tiye. M. 159, obs. 1. GennS} appositive to pUrique. 
Cf . dubitatio, § 67. 

72. Snbmittere se, Le., to exhibit modesty. Sic — extollere, sc. se 
dehefdj eo in eome degree (as far as they can) ought inferiors to raise 
themaelvcs. 0. inserts ae, Many cditors take inferioreit as the object of 
extoUere ; thc sentcnce then meails that superiors should not only lower 
themselves, but lif t their inferiors ; but there is no grammatical objection 
to the first explanation, and it aocords more perfectly with the general 
course of the argument. For. a full discussion, see Sey., ad loe, Ipsi, 
they regard the slight as a pcrsonal one ; sce n. on ipsey % 6. Non fero, 
geldom ; see n. g 2. 

73« Non — ^neqne, a general negative is dislributed negatively, i.e, 
the Romans said non—neque — nequej when we usually say " not — either 
— or." M. 460, obs 2, (b.); (H. 563, 2.). The anacoluthon prevents the 
seoond negative, which would be " nequc alter quidvis sustinere possit.'* 
Honores, offices like the pontificate, the oonsulate, etc. Perdneere, 
through the successive grades. Rapilinm. See n. § 69. Ile is said to 
have died of disappointment at the def eat of his brother Lucius, *' but as 
it probably happened about the same time as his own condemnation, the 
lattcr indignity may have had more share in causing his death." Deferre^ 
in the way of office. 

74« Omnino — snnt, in generdly we must come to our deeision upon 
friendships only when the mind and life are steady and mxxture, The 
"confirmata aetas'' was the period immediately foUowing youth, when 
the mind and body were in the possession of their fuU powers, and the 
Roman "con8tantia,"so necessary for true friendships, would be devel- 
oped. Aetatibus is ablative absolute. Tenandi ant pilae. Sec n. on 
blanditii8^%^\. Habere, sc oportet, Isto^ on thai principle. R. This 
use of isto seems to mean by implication, *^ for if you should maintain 
what I have just denied, then," ctc. L. Paedagogi, lit., " boy-conductors." 
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These were usaallj elaTes, '* answering in many respects to what we now 
temmirseiy-gOTeniessefl, who taugfat children tbe first radiments of lit- 
eratnre, and afterward attended them to sehool." Rams., p. 422. English 
dcriTatiye, *'page." AesttHandi) the reading of B. af ter Mommsen ; the 
HSS. liaye eat. O. inserts * after modo, Bj tbe reading of B., the ante- 
oedent of ^iit is pa/edagoffi^ but I belieTe that L. ^ves the oorrect explana- 
tion, who oonsiders the clause iato^posiulabuni parenthetical, and eos as 
ihte anteoedott of guL A Roman did not need to be told that friendship 
with a slaTC was out of the question ; and fhat is not the point here in 
▼iew, but what is to be done in the case of early f riends wlio are not 
drawnnearer bythe pursuits of later Hfe. They are not to be cast aside, 
but wHl hold a place different from that of those found with matu^er 
judgmrat. Hlterf otherwise than on the principle stated In the clause 
ofiMMiio— ^nmt Dtepa r eg BeqttMntttr^ eRuimilar charaeters resuH from 
iRanmiUar pumuiis, 8ome take shtt^ as the subject. Qianta = quam, 
IHsUntla, found only here in Gioero. 

75* NeC) f oUowed by et saeps instead of nee ; cf . neqae — et^ § 79, and 
fiee— ^, § 104. Heeptolenns, also called Fyrrhus, son of Achilles and 
grandson of Lyoomedes. Ile was brought by Odysseus from the house dt 
Lycomedes to fhe Trojan war, and thence taken to Lemnos to gain the 
aid of PliilocteteSy who liad the arrows of Ilercules, without which the 
oracle deelared Troy could not be taken. Inpedicntein = cum inpediebai, 
The prescnt partidple lias often a conati^e force. BlseedendnBiy a tem- 
porary separation, not a permanent estrangement Ferat. H. 486, IIL 
Por transhition, see n. on tntrt/i», § 4. Inimins nelllflqne, weak and un- 
manly ; que connects these two ad jectiTes, which f orm the first of the two 
members connected by et-^, Que and et do not properly correlate. 
M. 486j obs. 1. InstnS) per/ect^ L e., guided by reason. 

7$9 Atqne, and m / a summary of §§ 78-76, and the conclusion of 
the argoment stated in g 36, with the question, " Quatenus amor in ami- 
citia progredi debeat ? ** 

Chap. XXL Snplentlnni. Cf. § 21. Tnlgarts anddtias* Gicero does 
not discuss selfish f riendships, or assodations of indiriduals f or tbe pur- 
poee of gain, but <mly those which rest on ^' virtus," the expression of a 
human sympathy (see § 50), and hence are ** inter bonos." Emmpnnt — 
In, break out — upon, Bednndet, subjunctive of result. Infanila) not po- 
litical infamioy but the disgrace working injury to one's good name. 
HsnSy iniereouree, Elnendae, a word used especially of disgrace and 
crime. Dleerey thai Caio said; "heard Cato say" would be dioentem, 
The distinction is not always made with the infinitiTC. M. 896, obs. 5 ; 

6 
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(H. 635, 4; AL 292, e.). BUeMBdM. Cf. De Off., 1, 120. «"Amieitias, 
. . • . magis decere censent sapientes Bensim diluere qoam repente praeci- 
dere." ExAnerlt) fatare perf ect indicatiTC f rom exardeMTt. Nefve— 
Befme oonnect the adjectiyes ; wtt connects the verbs. AUenatlo, the 
estrangement of f eeling ; disiiuietle, tbe outward break. 

Tt% Ant-Hint* The first correlates with qmI bef ore in rei pub, ; the 
■eoond is used f or vd, (See n. on ve^, § 18. ) Is — partlbis, tn poliiical di- 
viaMm. Gicero ref ers to disagreements between the aristocratic and the 
popular parties. Bellui gerere = etse ho&tem. Penipell,.consul 141 b. c. 
He promised Scipio to aid the canvass of Laelius, but broke his promiae 
and offered himself as a candidate. Dict Biog., Pcmpeim, No. 8. Heo 
■omlney <m my aeoount. Metello (Q* CaecUio), a suocessful general and 
orator, and political opponent of Scipio, but with whom his rivalrj was 
f riendly ; a coUeague also of Sdpio and LaeUus in the augurship. Dict. 
Biog., MdeUu9f No. 5. Anctorltate et efbnsloney explanatory of ffraviter, 
Jn eaeh eaee he aeted tnth diffnity trithaut rdying <m hispereonal aiuthority^ 
or exhHnHng a hitter epirit. 

78* Qnain oH rem^ inyiew of the statements of thc two preoeding sec- 
tions. Prlmnm, first in importance as well as tune. Exsttnctae-— oppres- 
sae* " Bissimilar metaphors of equal force are especially common with 
▼erbs which indtcate weakening, destroying, or removing, or, on the other 
liand, produdng, strengthening, prevaiUng, or possession of strength.** 
Nag., p. 869. Gf. dieauendae and diseindendae in § 76. Observe the maffie 
there and^^itM here; see n. on^tiM, § 27. Tero, cUmacteric; the im- 
portant consideration is to prevent a rupture of f riendship ; but if that 
occurs, it then becomes imporfcant to prevent love f rom tuming into ha- 
tred. Qnl faclal— 4nlnrlam, the doer, andnotthe mfferer, of the injury : 
see n. on quid eentirem, § 24. Omnlno, to sum «p, looking at the matter 
a» a whole, R. There is also a sUght concessive foroe. Cantto. Yerbals 
in to with e$te often convey the idea of possibiUty. NHg., p. 169. 

79« Genng. See n. § 71. Praeelan rara, for the omission of the 
verb, espedally oommon in proverbial and sententious expresnons, by 
which in this case the alUteration is marked, M. 479, a. ; (H. 868, 8 ; 
Al. 206, e.). tani ex parte^ in every reepeetj modified by in euo yenere^ 
within ita own tphere. 

80« Ita, in eueh a ease. Ita does not introduce an inference. Per 80 
et propter se, in and for iteelf; the former is objective, because f riend- 
ship ia a worthy object of effort ; the latter is subjective, because friend- 
ship is desirable f or itself apart from any advantages that it brings with 
it. Expettta, an otjeet of desire, used like the verbal adjective in bilie. 
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See n. on eaniempiamf % 32. H€C — slt, nor do ihey take ihemeelvet as 
exampUe of ihe naiure and exteiU of the power of tJm friendehip, Cicero 
argues that love of self and tnie f riendship are alike in being an affection 
f or an object without hope of conscquent reward. Men Iotc thcmselves 
simply for lore's sake, but do not take this lore as an example of friend- 
ship ; yet it is only by transferring this spirit to friendship and consider- 
ing a f riend as " an other self " that a true friend can be obtained. Haee 
= huiw^ L e., naiuralia, Of . evm, § 2. Qvod iden^ the same spirit, to 
be taken together as in § 14. • 

81« TolmcrlllBS — ferlS) adjectives with bestiisy the first three describing 
the natural dwelling-plaoe, the hist two the natural character, of animals. 
Ut— dUigtnt. See n. on ut — adpareat, § 68. Magts, because man is en- 
dowed with reason and capable of reflecting upon the nature and beauty 
of his affection. For the position of quantOy see n. on quam^ § 10. Ut — 
dmollis» Cf. vt — expluribua, §92, and Horace^s reference to his friend 
Yergi], Od. L 3, 8, *' dimidium animae meae.*' 

Chap. XXIL 82. Perverse, with crrors of judgment ; Impmdenter, 
with errors of feeling. Ne dicam. The subjunctive with ui ot ne t^ 
places the English epexegetic Infinitive. Nix. 31, y; (H. 499, 2, n. ; 
Al. 31 Y, c). Par est) now it is ofequcd importanee, i. e., for thc strength of 
friendship. Tractamvs. Scen.on^tfam — ^oeto, §65. QniHms — seryiniit, 
of which oihers are ihe tHavee, Kix. 12, a. Aeqmitate imstitiaqme. Aequitas 
is the Ticw of justice taken by a man of high prindple and honor ; iuatitia 
the legal or technical yiew. R. Inter se, like alter pro altero. This ex- 
presses redprocal action. K., toI. ii, 2306. 

8S, Patere — Ueemtiam, the dooris openfor, Ad ea qmae — ^smnt, the 
highest efhdSf as eummum honum below. Altera = alieriue hominis virfute, 
l^mns imter^ anastrophe, usual only with dissyllabic prepositions, or when 
an attribute is attached to a noun. It occurs especially with relative 
pronouns. B., vol. ii, 1805. Eormm— ^mitatms, iheirs isiobe regarded aa 
the beet and riehest companionship on the path to naiure^e hiffheat good. R. 

84« Animi, to be joined with both iranquillitas and iucundiias, which 
togcther form the third member of the series ; if iueundiias stood alone 
as a fourth, atque wonld liave been omitted. See n. on et, § 39. Haee* 
H. 439, 3 ; (Al. 187, c). Beata Tita, happiness. Sine his = his destiiuta, 
modifying the subject. Prepositional phrases, cspecially with sincy are 
often substituted for adjectives. Qnod, the antecedent is the dause, the 
possession of happiness. Neqne = nee omnino^ nor any desirahle thing 
aiaU. 

85. 5eglegemtias ablative of cause. Aeta agimms, a proverb bor- 
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rowed from the oourts, meaning, "to come or act too late,*' as if in 
bringing a suit on a matter already settlcd. IJltro €t dtr») lit., ** thith- 
erward and hitherward;*' hence, **mutaally,'' expressing the complete 
involvement or entanglement which arises f rom ust» ditUumtte, or f rom 
•{ffficia, L. 

Chap. XXIII. 86« Magis. Hl-advised haste in the formation of 
triendships which soon have to be broken is rcprehensible, but much 
more is indiiference to the character of a matter so essential as f riend- 
ship. Reiy objectiye genitive = de re. Ximlj the one thing^ attracted to 
agree with amieUia, Cf. qui^ § 50. Before a mnltls, 0., with many edit- 
ors, reads quamquam^ wliich some rcf er to the preceding, supplying some 
Buch idea as ** yirtue is the foundation of fiiendship " (g 20) ; others to 
the f oUowing : " Although men disagree about Tirtue, wealth, etc., they 
agree about f riendsbip." Mnltls ref ers to the Epicureans. Tirtu Ipsa^ 
virtue even, The noun gains prominence by being followed by ipsa. 
Conteiudtiir is edeemed o/ littie toorthy dighted ; conlemnere hardly ever 
means ''despise." Cf. §72. Tenditatlo, lit., **a selling,'* imphes the 
puffing of goods beyond their worth to help their sale. TennlS) tn«B- 
pewdve, li — comtiileruit} siaiesmen, typical Romans ; U — delectantu*) 
phUoeophers ; It — otioslj husiness men; II — TOlvptatilliis, vohtptuaries. 
Hany abstract terms have in Latin no simple equiyalent, but require to 
be rendered by a oombination of words. Otiosl, those who do not en- 
gagc in public life. Cf. § 16. Ifiillaiii, worth nothing. Lllberaliter, as 
becomes freemen, The broad application of this term arose from the 
sharp and terrible distinctlon drawn between dtizens and slaves, and 
from the high ideas of dignity and power associated with the former 
condition. 

8T» IJOaii — ^rationeBi} cmtf caUing oTpursuit. Tlnoneni) an Athcnian 
misanthrope, the chief character in the play of Shakespeare which bears 
his name. Tanen — anfvlrat, yet must he seek. Vlns acerMtatis, his 
"gaa of bittemess?^ For the gender of wrt«, H. 63, 2 ; (Al. 39, b.). Hae 
supplies the lack of " the.*' Bemn, i. e., food and clothing. Ferrenis — 
ferre — anferret) a play upon words, oommon in Cicero. For the order, 
see n. on quam^ § 10. Cnltne. Two relative clauses having the same 
antcoedent are not connected by a oonjunction, but que is used here be- 
cause the clause quis—ferreus is repeated in thought. 

88» Qnod — anditnni, which I have heard it said that our old men tdl a» 
a cu^omary saying of ihe Tareniine Archgtas^ I hdieve, having reeeived it 
from oiher aged men, R. Qttod — solitum is the subject of audiium (ene). 
Archytas was a celebrated philosopher, mathcmatician, general, and states- 
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man of TaFentom, about 400 b. c. Ui — opinor is not used to indicate 
doubt, but for ease of quotatiou. lUam = illarum rerum, See n. on eurn^ 
§ 3. <tiiae — ^fnisset. N. says that these are the words of Laelius ; othcr- 
wise qmmr^fore would have been written ; but relatives equivalent to 
€< w, nam is, etc., take either the infinitive or the subjunctive in the oratio 
obliqua. M. 402, a. ; (H. 524, 1, 1); AL 336, b. B.). In, in eaae of^ 
i. c., when found in a dear friend. 

Chap. XXIY. Usiis* Cf. itsus, § 16, Gcero now retnms to the con- 
sidcration of amiciHc^ Mpientium, Uaa — ofbnsiO) hut there is one grieV' 
ance to whieh we muet sttbmii, B. Illft is explained, not by the following 
ut (final clause), but b j nam, which either translate '* namely,^' or omit. 
Et — et — et* The first and third correlate ; the seoond makes one member 
of the first two verbs. 

89. Familiarls meus* The poet, P. Terentius, an African by birth, 
but a Latin writer of such ezcellence, and so intimate a f riend of Laelius, 
ihat many of his contemporaries ascribed to Laelius the revision of his 
plays. See CrutwelPs " History of Roman Literature," p. 49. The ** An- 
dria" is one of his six comedies extant. Obseqnlmiiy Jlattery; it often 
means " deference," as below in ohseguio. The line from " Andria,^* 1, 1, 
41, is iambic trimeter; see n. on amicue — eemitur^ g 64. Molesta — 
molestiiS) iroubleeome ; the former refers to the f eeling of the hearer, 
the latter to the effect upon his character. In fraidem, to his own de- 
structionj as the result of self-deception. Cf. De OfiF., 1, 91. Ratio et 
dlligentia, eamest heed. See n. oikfides^ etc, § 19. With diliffenHa alone 
Cicero uses only adhihere, MoBitlo, found only here in Cicero ; elsewhere 
he uses only admonitio, Non modo* When a verb belonging to two 
clauses stands in the second clause with ne — guidem or vix, non modo 
being in the first clause, the negative belongs to both clauses, so that 
non 18 omitted after nan modo. M. 461, b. ; (H. 652, 2.). Libero, used 
substantively. Allter—CM tyranno, i. e., under a despot, with whom 
fricndship is impossible (ct § 52), flattery may be used, perhaps is neces- 
sary, for protection. 

90. Desperanda* Desperare^ being used with an object in the active 
with the scnse of " to give up," may be used personally in the passive. 
Seltnm — Catonis, ihere i* a neat taying^ ihat of Caio. Seiium refers to 
the form rather than the merit of the saying. Capinnt. See n. on non 
poiestf § 19. Qnod eontra* Some oonsider contra as a preposition gov- 
eming quod^ but it is better to consider it as an adverb, whereas on ihe 
eontrary^ guod being in the same construction as in the phrase quod ei. 

Chap. XXY. 91. Libere^ wiih freedom of apeech, Adniationem, 
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favming^ the spirit that seeks to gain personal advantages through ser- 
ylle flattery. The word is used of dogs. Blanditia (usually in the plu- 
ral), fair-9peahing ; the desire, of tentimes amiable, of saying things to 
please. AdMHtatloneiB) comtarU cutsent, arising from the dislike to op- 
pose. See D., 9, adsmtiri. (^iutniTis modifies mtUtis ; hy as many terms as 
p09sihle mwt we characterize tMs tfice, 

92. Omninm rernm siHnlatlOy every form of hypocrisy, Indicinmy 
ihe povocr of judging, Id^ i. e., verum. Valere non potest^ can have no 
meaning, R. Cf. nomen — tolliter^ § 19. (tndqney not qtUique, H. 594, 
10. Unns = co7istanSf opposed to varius ; idem = stabUis (see § 62), op- 
posed to commendcMis, and both together to mvUiplex, which here, as in 
§ 65, means deceitful. The que has, as usual when an affirmative follows 
a negative clause, the meaning of ** but.^' 

93« Tam ilexibile, tam deTinm, so ineonstant, so erratic, Negat — alo, 
one says nOy I say no ; he says yes, I say yes, The line f rom Terence, 
Eunuch., II. 2, 21, is trochaic tetrameter catalectic. H. 620 ; (AL 867.). 
PostremO) in shoH, Persona. See n. § 4. The character was that of a 
parasite. ^jblqA. — genns^ a sort offriend which. An antecedent is often 
attracted into a relative clause in Latin, which in English is put in ap- 
position to a preceding noun. 

94« Loeo, family origin, Hornm. R. reads quorum, putting a comma 
after simUes, and supplying sunt, Tanitatemy lit., " emptiness " ; hence 
insincerity. AnetoritaS} i. e., superior advantages. 

95« Qnae — eonstat^ composed as it is of the least discerning, Popn- 
larem* One who supported the cause of the people, and hence op- 
posed the optimaies, was for that reason, in Cicero's view, wcak and un- 
reliable ; a demagogue. SeTernm et graTem, in explanatory apposition 
to constantem, The repetition of inter is not necessary, but is for clear- 
ness. 

96. Papirins. See n. on C. Carbo, § 39. Ferret, in altempting to 
carry, Cf. transferebaiur, below. Comitem. Scipio was at that time a 
homo privatus, yet the leader of the people. In manlbns, is puhlislied; 
sometimes the expression, like our " to be in hand," means to be in prepa- 
ration. Maxlmo* See n. § 69. Et, usually omitted with names of con- 
Buls ; used here on account of the insertion of fraire Scipionis. Lex de 
saeerdotiis. The colleges of priests were close corporations, filling by 
themselves, cooptatioy all vacancies occurring in their number. The sub- 
stitution of a popular election, proposed by this law, but postponed by 
its defeat, was secured by the lex Domitia 104 b. c. The election was 
then made by a minority of the tribes chosen by lot This waa done lest 
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the YOte of a mBJority might seem to dictate to the gods in matters of re- 
ligion. Oo-optation was restored hj Sulla 81 b. c, but taken away again 
63 B. c. Rams., p. 826. Tideliatiiry a sligbt anacoluthon by which the 
clause is made an independent exclamation, instead of depending upon 
meministis. The indicative is often used in indirect questions by the 
comic poets, who represented the speech of common life, and here Cicero 
purposely imitates the ease of conversation ; see n. on parHm, § 45. Ad — 
lieneflduBy to popular mffragt, Offices were called *' beneficia populi/' 
the f avors of the people, just as we speak of them as " gif ts." Insti- 
tnlt — popnlO) introcktced thepraetiee of tuminff toward tlie /orum while 
addremng ihe people. The Roman forum was divided into two unequal 
parts, the larger of which, about two thirds of the whole, was the meet- 
ing-place of the plebs, and was called " forum," to distinguish it f rom the 
** comitium," the meeting-place of the patricians, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the rostra. Bams., p. 10. Up to this time it had been custom- 
ary for orators in speaking to tum toward the comitium. Plutarch, vit, 
0. Gracchus, p. 537, ascribes the change to the younger Gracchus. Agere 
cumpopulowas the common phrase for proposingmeasures to the people. 
Tendibllem, lit, *'salable" ; hence, plausible. Praetore me. Laelius was 
praetor 145 b. c, and consul 140 b. c Re« Laelius owed his success to 
the merit (re) of his case, and not to the influence of his office, which 
only, if he had been consul, would have been summ^. 

Ohap. XXYL OT. Idnmliratis, i. e., merely outlined, things not fab- 
ricated,,/£c^i«, but unfairly because incompletely set forth. It is opposed 
to inlustratumy which means ^ set forth in a clear light.*' Amare — tnt 
nmarly depend on ezpioratum habeaa^ you are not certain even that you 
love or are loved, as you are ignorant of the genuineness of the feeling. 
Id refers to the infinitives, and is the object of ignwee. Qnamqnam. 
Seen. §29. 

98« OmnlnOy io he aure. This word introduces a statement complete 
In itself, but to which is often added a limiting or corrective clausc with 
eed or autem. Of. § 69. Yirtntis opinlone^ a eupposed viriue, There is 
a dlfferent meaning, g 87. Yiderl) sc esse praediii. Of. Sallust, Oat., 
64, 6, ** esse quam videri bonus malebat.'* Tanam, /alse. Landnm, mer- 
ite. Essent. The subject is n, understood, referring to those to whom 
parasites attach themselves. '' Miles Gloriosus " was the title of a play 
of Plautus, to which reference may be made, but the quotation is Irom 
Terence, Eunuch., III. 1, 1. The verse is iambic trimeter. Agere* Thraso 
had sent a present to his mistress by Gnatho, and in this line, the first of 
an act, he asks with what reception it met. The line is plainly a part of 
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the oonversation, and the infinitlye coBtinneB somethtng which is omittecL 
IigeAtiSy bau^idleas, Inget. Cf. Juvenal, III. 100-103. 

Bidest malore caehinno 
Coocntitor; flet, sl iaerlmas coospeadt «miol, 
Hec dolet; igniciiliim brumae si tempore poscM, 
Accipit endroniiden ; ei dizerit, ** Aestoo,^' Budat. 

90» Iperte — li&tiy every one detesia open fiattery, Obserye that the 
Latin uses concrete expressions where the English uses abstract M. 
460 ; (Nlx. 18 ; PotVs '' Hints," p. S*?.). FaeiUime. See n. on imntu^ § 4. 
Det msM&jgive» in, a phrase taken from tlie arena, used of the Tanquished 
gladiator, who raised lua hand in token of sulMmssion and for mercy. 
Cf. our phrase^ *^ throw up tlie gponge.*' PllS YldlfiM) U> kave heen mor^ 
fenr-sighied» Ut« Ut is used in intmogative «nd explanatoiyexpressions 
of impossible suppositions. The oonstruction is ellipticaL AL 332, c. ; 
(H. 486, IL n.; R. Y14, e.). CtaicM = in ewnoediie, See n. on midtae et 
magnaey % 30. VenariSy iwiat me refwnd yewr jmgefi. I]ilii88eri& 0. has 
dvMeri» ; iar donble <, H. 240, 4 ; (AL 128, c. 3.). Cf. QumtiUan, L 7» 
20. LantlsslBic, mioet neatty, The line is f rom the Epiderus of CaecilinB, 
and is iambic trimeter. 

100. iBproTidarnn — seaiim) ihat of wvrefteding amd eredulom M 
men. Nearly every Latin oomedj portrayed an old num as the dupe of 
his son and a crafty slave. Hac* Cf. §§ l^ and 38. LeTtsu Ot votffa- 
m, § 76. llla prima, viz., the statement of § 65, that friendship caa 
exist oniy between the good. 

CoAP. XXYII. CeiiTeiiieiitia rerniii, perfeet harmony, Cf. omnium 
divinarum humanarumque rerum eonaensii>y §20 and n. LuneiLt Cf. 
lumen probUaUset virtuday §27. Sive — siTe^ eaU it levej eaU it friend- 
Mp; the conjunctions leave it indetcrminate. Dletvm. B. reads due^ 
tumy *^ but Cicero, in mentioning a thingy would say it was named f rom 
Bome circumstance, but, in m^ioning its nam£, would say tiiat tlie name 
is drawn or derived from some drcumBtanoe." B. DUIgere qutm. ames* 
DUigere is the love founded on esteem, amare is that of affection and 
of passion; the iatter is the more generai term. The one wlio loves a 
friend f rom an appreciaUon of bis virtue is not urged by a sense of need 
or a desire of gain. Quesita belongs only to utUiiate. Eciereseit» 
Metaphors derived f rom the flowering of plants are very common. Nig., 
p. 371. 

101. Pailnm. Seen.§9^ Cftteftcm, the censor. Galnm* Seen.§9. 
P. Nasicam» Comelius Scipio, sumamed ^* Coreulum," son-in-law of t^ 
elder Af ricanus, and fatlier of the Sdino mentioned in § 41. Tl* Ctraccliu^ 
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Bon-in-law of the elder, and father-in-Iaw of the younger, Af ricanus, and 
f ather of the two famous tribunee Tiberius and Gaius. Fnrinn, RapiiiM, 
MmniiiiiiB. See n. §g 14 and 69. Taberonis. See a § 37. Bitilins. 
This man, of spotless int^rity, oonsul 105 b. c, was onc of the best 
products of the later republic. His virtue won him the hatred of the 
equites, and throogh their influence he was unjustly condemned for ex- 
tortion, and banished, 92 b. c. See Momm. III., p. 265. Verginli) known 
only as a studeut of law with Kutilius under P. Mucius Scaevola. Nati- 
ne nostrae, the kuman oonstittUion. R. Alia wttMSj a new generation. R. 
Between these words B. inserts ez alia, which, wanting in most MSS., is 
not necessary to the sense. Carceribns* The Carceres were small arcbed 
chambers within which the horses and chariots stood before starting on 
the race. Rams., p. 848. Isdem repeats aeqtudibus after the parentheses, 
instead of the more common iis. M. 489, a. ; (H. 451, 3 ; Al. 195, c). 
Caleem, the chalk-line drawn across the circus in front of the carceres. 
It constituted the goal analogous to our *^ winning post." 

102« Res huanae* See n. on rebus humanis^ § 17. Qnae — est, and 
this is not extinct. In maaibiis, have U alwaya be/ore me ; different f rom 
%n manibus of § 96. Clara et iasignis, it will have a brilliani radiance^ 
hendiadys. Nemo — snseiplet) no one loilt veniure to undertdke or to hope 
for warka ofgreai importance. Animo refers to courage in action, spe to 
confidenoe in the worth of the prize to be striven for. There is a slight 
zeugma, as coneipiet would be the vcrb for €pe rather than tnueipiet. Gf. 
diligeniiam, § 89. Qnl — pntet^ tdihout thinking ; a common mode of 
snpplying the lack of a verbal noun. 

103* Consensns* Cf. § 15, where conmisio is used with the genitive. 
Both are abstract nouns, but comensio is agreement as a state of mind, 
eonsensm is agreement made np by suooessive acts of agreeing. Oblec- 
UXLwA&^ Mtisfying pleature. SeeD.,«. v. Nnmqnam— ne — qnidem. See 
n. on non — nequey § 78. Offendi^ i. e., do an^rthing at which he took 
offence. Qnod — senserim^ at leaet as far as I hww^ a restrictive clause. 
See n. on quod — esaet, § 11. Rnstieationes. In De Or., 11. 22, Cicero says 
of Laelius and Sdpio, ** eos incredibiliter repuerascere solitos esse cum 
rus ex urbe tamquam e vinclis evolavissent." 

104. Nam. See n. §§41, 46. qnid— dlcam. See n. § 11. Cogno- 
Seendi-Hliseendi, knowledge and insiruction. *' Inquirendo aliquid cogno- 
scimus, audiendo potissimum discimus." The former refers more to the 
results reached, the latter to the process of attainment. Reeordatio et 
memoria, the fresh remembrance, See n. on fdee, § 19. Memoria, as 
the more general term would naturally come first. 5ee— -et« Cf. neo — et^ 
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§ 75. Hniitirqne) as oftcn qtte has an adyersative foroe when mtro- 
ducing an affirmative foUowing a n^ative clause. Aetas ipsa, the mere 
faet o/ my age, Diltlns, very Umg» Hmc — dicereiB, iJm waa vahat I had 
to ioy ; subjunctive of purpose. Mliil — ^pntctis* There is no contradic- 
tion here to § 17, where virtue is plaoed in advance of all other things, 
inasmuch as virtue is the f oundation and support of f riendship. 
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The Flgures refer io ihe Sections. 



Abstract substantives used for ad- 
jeotives, 29 ; wanting in Latin, 86. 

Accuratus, 25. 

Adire, 24. 

Adpetere, 46. 

Adhibere diligentiam, 89. 

Adulatio, 91. 

Adulescentia, 34. 

Adverbs, separated from words modi- 
fied, 10, 81, 87. 

Aequalis, 32. 

Aequitas, 82. 

Aliquis, 48. 

Alter, " another," 42. 

Amare, 100. 

Ambitiosus, 59. 

Anastrophe, 83. 

Anacoluthon, 65, 68, 73, 96. 

A patribus accipere, 39. 

Aqua, non igni, 22. 

Arbitratu, 3. 

Adsentatio, 91. 

Attraction, of antecedent, 93 ; of pro- 
nouns, in gender, 3, 23, 50, 80 ; in 
number, 14 ; of verb, 27, 35. 

Augur, 1, 7. 

Beneficium, 96. 
Blanditia, 91. 

Calculi, 58. . 
Caput, 61. 
Carceiibus, 101. , 



Causa, position, 57. 

Cautio, 5. 

Censere, 17. 

Chiaamus, 47, 48, 57, 65, 70. 

Cognomen, 6. 

Communioare, 22. 

Concedere ut, 18. 

Concrete for abstract, 99. 

Condicio, 34. 

Confirmata aetas, 73. 

Conglutinare, 32. 

Coiijunction, omitted with relative 

clauses, 87; eitpressed with two 

adjectives, 30. 
Consensus, 103. 
Constans, 8, 62. 
Contemnere, 86v 
Contingere, 8. 
Coram, 3. 
Cordi, 15, 
Cum— tum, 2, 23. 
Cupere, 59. 

Dare manus, 99. 

Dative, predicative, 15. 

De in composition, 37. 

Deponere, 38. 

Dcrivatives from the Latin, 25. 

Desperare, 90. 

Diligere, 100. 

Diserere, 4. 

Disputare, 4. 

Divitior, 58. 
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Doctrinaf 7. 
Dumtaxat, 68. 

£ius modi, 42. 

Eluere, 76. 

Emphasls given bj poeitioii, 7, 26, 44. 

Enim, 17. 

Esse, denoting *^ existenoe,*' 18 ; with 

genitive, 8. 
£t omitted with names of oonsals, 96. 
£tenim, 40. 
£xigere, 81. 
£xpetere, 46. 
Exsiatere, 24« 

Fabula, 70. 

Fere, 2. 

Filum, 25. 

Firmus, 62. 

Fortuna, 12. 

Future tense, " is going to be," 43 ; 

to express logical consequence, 59. 
Future perfect tense, for £nglish 

present, 87 ; used to defer a mat- 

ter, 10. 

Gaudere, 14. 

Genitive, position with adjective and 

substantive, 88. 
Gerund, joined with substantive, 61, 

78. 
Gloria, 12. 

Ilabere cognitam, 52. 
Ilaud scio an, 20. 
Hercule, 87. 
Ilonores, 84, 68. 

Igitur, position, 89; resumptive, 26, 

44. 
Inmunis, 60. 

Imperfect tense, 4, 11, 13. 
Imperium, 68. 
Indicative, for subjunctive, 15; in 



direct questions, 24; in indirect 

questions, 96 ; with quody 87. 
Inflnitive and participles with audi' 

r«, 76; inflnitive and subjunctive 

dauses, 68, 81. 
In manibus, 96, 102. 
Ipse, 5, 19. 
Is qui, 49. 
Iste, 78. 
Itaque = atque ita, 42 ; resumptive, 3. 

lam with present, 65, 82. 
lustitia, 82. 

Labefactare, 84. 

Laetari, 14. 

Lcx de sacerdotiia, 96 ; Cassia, 41 ; 

Gabinia, 41. 
Liberaliter, 86. 
Lumen, 27. 

Magis, 27. 

Magistratus, 68. 

Memini, with present and perfbct 

infinitive, 2 ; with accusative, 9. 
Memoriter, 1. 
Metaphor, frequent with jhrere and 

other verbs, 4, 78, 100; softened 

bj quidam, 6 ; quasi, 85 ; tam- 

quam, 6, 14. 
Miles Gloriosus, 98. 
Monitio, 89. 
Mores, 7. 
Movere, 68. 
Mulierculae, 46. 

Nam, 41. 

Natura, 7. 

Ne, 42, 60. 

Nec— et, 76, 79, 104. 

Ne — dicam, 82. 

Negative, dbtributed, 73, 103; re- 

peated, 48. 
Ne — quidem, 80, 65. 
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19imiram, 52. 

Nisi, 18 ; nisi forte, 82. 

N(m-modo— ne-quidem, 69. 

Obire, 7. 

Omnino, 69, 74, 78, 98. 

Opes, 22. 

Opportunitas, 22. 

Optare, 59. 

Otiosi, 16, 86. 

Paedagogfi, 78. 

Par, 82. 

Participles, instead of oo-ordinate 
clauses, 24 ; instead of subordinate 
clauses, 26 ; translated by preposi- 
tions, 31 ; for verbal nouns, 25, 29 ; 
present partioiple as adjectivc, 50 ^ 
with conative foroe, 75; present 
passive participle of English sup- 
plied, 62 ; perfect participle, equiv- 
alent to acyective in *^ bilis,*' 82, 
80 ; repeated, 44 ; used as substan- 
tive and participle, 1. 

Partire, 22. 

Patronus, 25. 

Porfect tense, for present, 48 ; in let- 
ters, 5. 

Persona, 4, 98. 

Pingui Minerva, 19. 

Plural for singular, 28, 67. 

Ponere, 83. 

Position of speakers in the forum, 96. 

Pontifex, 1. 

Potestas, 63. 

Potius, 27, 78. 

Praesagire, 14. 

Predicate, changed in translation, 4, 
99; repeated in affirmative and 
negative dauses, 19, 90. 

Prepositional phrases instead of ad- 
jectives, 84 ; instead of genitives, 85 ; 
joined with substantives, 20, 66. 

Protasis, double, 88. 



Quam separated from word it modi^ 

fies, 10. 
Quamquam, 29, 83. 
Quando, 60. 

Quasi, to soiten metaphor, 85. 
Que, adversative, 92, 104. 
Que — et, 75. 

Quidam, to soften metaphor, 6. 
Quid dicam de, 11, 104. 
Quidem, 41 ; denoting conoession, 

68. 
Quire, 41, 71. 
Quippe, 28. 
Quisquam, 9. 
Quisque, in plural, 84 ; position, 26 ; 

with superlative, 18.. 
Quocum, 22. 
Quod contra, 90. 
Quod with indioative and subjunctive 

clauses, 87. 

Bedamare, 49. 

Eelative clauses, logically independ- 
ent with infinitive or subjunctive, 
45; restrictive, 11, 103; relative 
pronouns doubled, 27; equivalent 
to demonstrative and co^junction, 
48, 71. 

Beponere, 83. 

Bes divinae humanaeque, 20, 102. 

Bomans, character, 8, 62 ; indifferent 
to mountain scenery, 68; without 
idea of obligations to humanity, 
70. 

Sanctus, 89. 

Securitas, 45. 

Sed, following non quo^ 81 ; resump- 

tive, 5. 
Sibi habere, 18. 
Sive, 100. 
Socii et Latini, 12. 
Stabilis, 62. 
Studium, 7. 
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Subjeot omitted with infinitive, 59. 
Substantives take the plaoe of verbs 

in tranBlation, 2, 24, 78; taken in 

piura, 19, 89, 104 ; witb two adjeo- 

tives, 8. 
Subjunctive in ezpressions of polite- 

ness, 6, 64. 
Subtilius, 7. 
Superbus, 50. 
Superlative translated bj oompara- 

tive, 47. 
Supino in t«, 64 ; in tm, 37. 

Tabella, 41. 

Tanti, 87. 

Tantum abest ut — ^ut, 51. 

Tener, 67. 

Tenses used irregularly, 46^ 64. 

^' The," substltutes in Latin, 1, 22, 

87. 
Toga, when assumed, 1. 



Ultro et dtro, 85. 

Ut, in exclamationB, 99; "namely 
that," 8 ; ut ne, 42, 60 ; ut— sio, 14. 
Uti, used impersonally, 61. 

Valetudo, 8. 

Vaticinari, 24. 

Vel, 18 ; oorreotive, 41. 

Vendibilis, 96. 

Venditatio, 86. 

Verb, attraoted, 27, 85 ; omitted, 42, 

79 ; repeated, 88 ; used imperson- 

ally, 28. 
Verbal of English supplied hj clause 

with.quodj9\ by participles, 25, 29. 
Vesper, 12. 

Videar, " I think,»» 15. 
Videris, personal for impersonal, 9. 
Videiint, 10. 
Viitus, 80. 
Voluntas, of political indination, 15. 
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2%tf Figures refer to ihe Sectiona. 



L. Acilius, 6. 
Archytas, 88. 
Bias, 59. 

C. Blossius, 87. 

D. Junius Brutus Gallaecus, 7. 
C. Papirius Carbo, 89, 96. 

C. Porcius Cato, 89. 

M. Porcius Cato Censor, 4, 6, 9, 

101. 
Tib. Coruncanius, 18, 89. 
C. Licinius Crassus, 96. 
M^ Cuiius Bontatus, 18, 28, 89. 
Ennius, 22, 64. 
C. Fannius, 8. 
C. Sulpicius Ctalus, 9, 101. 
C. Sempronius Gracdius, 89, 41. 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the fa- 

ther of the tribunes, 101. 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the tri- 

bune, 87, 89, 41. 
Hannibal, 28. 

C. Laelius Sapiens, 1, 8, 4, 6. 
C. Popillius Laenas, 87. 
C. Fabricius Luscinus, 18, 28, 89. 
Lyoomedes, 75. 
Spurius Maelius, 28, 36. 
M'. Manilius, 14. 
L. Hostilius Mancinus, 96. 
Cn. MaiciuB Coriolanus, 86, 42. 



Q.Fabius Maximus Acmilianus, 69, 96, 

Sp. Mummius, 69, 101. 

Q. Coecilius Metellus Macedonicus, 

77. 
Neoptolemus, 75. 
M. Pacuvius, 24. 
Q. Aemilius Papus, 89. 
L. Aemilius Paulus Maoedonicus, 9, 

101. 
L. Furius Philus, 14, 69, 101. 
Pyrrhus, 28. 
Q. Pompeius, 2, 77. 
P. Sulpidus BufuB, 2. 
L. Eupilius, 78. 
P. EupUius, 87, 69, 78, 101. 
P. Rutilius, 101. 
P. Mucius Scaevola, 1. 
Q. Mucius Scaevola Augur, 1, 5. 
P. Cornelius Sdpio Aemilianus (Af- 

ricanus minor) Numantinus, 2, 10. 
P. Comelius Scipio Nascioa Serapio, 

41, 101. 
L. Tarquinius Superbus, 28, 68. 
P. Terentius Afer, 98. 
Themistocles, 42. 
Timon, 87. 

Q. Aelius Tubero, 87, 101. 
A. Verg^nius, 101. 
Sp. Cassius YiBcellinus, 28, 86. 
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Apii^etons* First Reader. 
Appletons' Second Reader. 
App<etons* Third Reader. 



Appietons' Fourth Reader. 
Appletons' Fifth Reader. 
Appietons' Primary ReadingCharts. 



STANDABD SUPPLEMENTABY BEADEBS. 

I. Easy Steps for Little Feet $ 80 

II. Golden Book of Choice Reading S5 

IIL Bookof Tales 60 

IV. Readmgs in Nature'8 Book 80 

y. Seven American Classica 60 

YL Seven Britiab Ciassics 60 



GEOGBAPHY. 

Appletons* New Elementary Geography 65 

Appletons' Higher Geography 1 50 

ComeU'8 Primary Geography 61 

Comeirs Intermediate Geography 1 20 

Comell'8 Physical Geography 1 80 

Cornell'8 Grammar-School Geography 1 40 

Corneirs First Steps in Geography 86 

CoroeII*s High-School Geography 80 

Comeirs High-School Atlas 1 60 

Coraeirs Outline Maps per set, 18 Maps, 18 25 

Coraeirs Map-Drawing Cards per set, 45 

Patton'8 Natural ResourceB of the United States 45 
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Appletons* Primarj Arithmetic $0 20 

AppletODS* Elemeotary Arithmetic 85 

Appletons* Mental Arithmetic 82 

Appletons' Practical Arithmetic 72 

Appletons* Higher Arithmetic 1 00 

Colin*s Metric System 60 

Gillespie^s Land Suryeying 2 60 

Gtllcspie^s LeYeling and Higher Sarveying 2 20 

Inveutional Geometry (Spencer*8). 46 

Richards*8 Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with applica- 

tions 1 75 

GBAMMAB, COMPOSITION, and LITEBATUR£. 

Bain*8 Oomposition and Rhetoric 1 50 

Ba]lard*s Words, and how to put them together 40 

Ballard*8 Word-writer 10 

Ballard*8 Pieces to Speak per part, 20 

Coveirs Digest 80 

Gilmore*s English Language and Literature 60 

Literature Primers (English Grammar — English Literature — Phil- 
ology — Classical Geography — Shakespeare— Studies in Bry- 
ant — Greek Literature — English Grammar Ezercises — Ho- 

mer — English Composition) each, 45 

Morris*8 Historical English Grammar 1 00 

Northend*8 Memory Gems 20 

Northend*8 Choice Thoughts 30 

Nortbend*s Gems of Thought 76 

Quackenbos*s Primary Grammar 40 

Quackenbo8*s English Grammar 72 

Quackenbos*s lUustrated Lessons in our Language 60 

Quackenbo8*8 First Lessons in Coroposition 80 

Quackenbos*s Composition and Rhetoric 1 30 

Spalding*s English Literature 1 30 

Stickney*8 Child'8 Book of Language. Four Numbera. .... each, 10 

Teacher*8 edition of same 35 

Stickney*8 Letters and Lessons each« 20 
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Bajard Taylor's History of GermaDy %\ RO 

Hiatory Primers : Rome-^reece — Europe — Old Greek Lif e — 6e- 

ography — Roman Antiquities each, 45 

Markham^s History of England 1 30 

Morris^s History of England 1 25 

Quackenbos^s Elementary History of tbe United States 60 

Quackenbo8*8 School History of the United States 1 20 

Quackenbos's American History 1 15 

Quackenbos'8 Illustrated School History of the World 1 50 

Seweirs Chi1d's History of Rome 65 

" " ** " Greece 65 

Willard^s Synopsis of General History 2 00 

Timftyenis^B History of Greece. Two toIs. 8 50 

SGIENCE. 

Alden*8 Intellectual Philosophy 1 10 

Amotfs Physics '. 3 00 

Atkinson^s Ganofs Physics 8 00 

Bain*s Mental Science. 1 50 

Bain's Moral Science 1 50 

Bain*8 Logic 2 00 

Coming^s Pbysiology 1 60 

Deschaners Natural Philosophy. One yoI 5 70 

In four parts each, 1 50 

Gilmore^s Logic 75 

Henslow^s Botanical Charts 15 75 

Huxley and Youmans^s Physiology 1 50 

Le Conte'8 Geology 4 00 

Lockyer's Astronomy 1 60 

Lupton^s Scientific Agrlculture 45 

Morse^s First Book of Zoology 1 10 

MunseII*8 Psychology 1 70 

Nicholson^s Geology 1 80 

Nichol8on*s Zoology 1 50 

Quackenbos^s Natural Philosophy 1 50 

Rains^s Chemical Analjsis 50 
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Science Primere : Introductory — Chemistry — Physics — Physical 
Geography — Greology — Physiology — Astronomy — Botany — 
Logic — Inventional Geometry — Piano-forte Playing — Political 

Economy each, $0 45 

Wilson'8 Logic 1 3» 

WinsWs Moral Philosophy 1 80 

Toumans^s New Chemistry 1 60 

Toumans's (Miss) First Book of Botany 85 

Toumans^s (Miss) Second Book of Botany 1 SO 

KRtrSI'S FREE-HAND AND INDUS- 

TRIAIi DRAWING. 

Erusi^s Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindei^rten and Frimary 

Schools. Three Parts .each, 14 

Synthetic Series. Nos. 1, 2, 8. and 4 each, 15 

Analytic Series. Nos. 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 each, 13 

PerspectiYe Series. Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 each, 25 

Advanced Perspective. Nos. 15 and 16 each, 25 

Nos. 17 and 18 each, 35 

Manuals. (One to each Series.) Paper, each, 45 

cloth, each, 60 

Textile Designs. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 each, 80 

Nos. 5 and 6 each, 40 

Outline and Relief Besigns. No. 1 30 

Nos. 2 and 3 each, 45 

Nos. 4, 6, and 6 each, 40 

Mechanical Drawing. Nos. 1, 4, and 6 each, 45 

Nos. 2, 3, and 6 each, 26 

Architectural Drawing. Nine Parts each, 45 

6reen's Slate Drawing Cards. Two Parts ea/;h, 13 

PENMANSraP. 

Model Copy-Books, Sliding Copies per copy, 12 

" ** Primary Series. per copy, 9 

Model Practice-Book per copy, 10 

BOOK-KEEPINa. 

Marsh*s Single-Entry Book-keeping 1 70 

Harsh*s Double-Entry Book-keeping 2 20 

Blanks to above, 6 booka to each set per set, 1 80 
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Arnold'8 First and Second Latin Book $1 10 

Arnold^s Latin Prose Oomposition 1 10 

Arnold^s Cornelius Nepos 1 30 

Butler's Sallust^s Jugurtha and Gatiline. 1 50 

Cicero de Officiis 1 10 

Crosbjr^s Quintus Curtius Rufus 1 80 

Crosby^B Sophocles's (Edipus Tyrannus 1 30 

Frieze's Quintilian. 1 30 

Frieze'8 Virgira ifineid. 1 70 

Frieze^s Six Books of Virgil, with Yocabularj 

Harkness^s Arnold^s First Latin Book 1 30 

Harkness^s Second Latin Book 1 10 

Harkness^s Introductory Latin Book 1 10 

Harkness*s Latin Qramroar 1 30 

Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar 1 10 

Harkness*s Latin Reader 1 10 

Harkness^s New Latin Reader.. 1 10 

Harkness*s Latin Reader, with Exercises 1 30 

Harkness*s Latin Prose Composition 1 30 

Harkness*s Caesar, with Dlritionary 1 30 

Harkness'8 Cicero 1 30 

Harkne8s*s Cicero, with Dictionarj 1 50 

Harkness^s Sallust's Catiline, with Dictionary 1 15 

Harkness^s Course in Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero, with Dictionarjr. 1 75 

Johnson*s Cicero^s Select Orations 1 30 

Lincohi*s Horace 1 50 

Lincoln*s Livy 1 50 

8ewall's Latin Speaker 1 00 

Tyler's Tacitus 1 50 

Tyler^s Germanla and Agricola 1 10 

OBEEK. 

Amold*8 Tirst Greek Book 1 10 

ArnoWs Greek Prose Composition 1 80 

Amold^s Second Greek Prose Composition 1 80 

Amold'8 Greek Reading Book 1 30 

Boise*s Three Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon 1 30 

Bois^^s Fiye Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon 1 70 
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Boise^s Greek ProBe Gomposition (1 80 

Boiae*8 AnatMisiB 1 70 

Coy*B ]iayor's Greek for Beginners 1 25 

Hadley^B Greek Grammar 1 70 

Hadley^s Elements of Greek Grammar 1 30 

Hadlej*8 Greek Verbs. 25 

HarknesB^s First Greek Book X 30 

Johnson^B Three Books of the Iliad 1 25 

Johnson's Herodotus 1 30 

Eendrick*8 Greek Ollendorff. 1 50 

Kiihner*8 Greek Grammar 1 70 

Owen*s Xenophon*8 Anabasis 1 70 

Owen'8 Homer's Hiad 1 70 

Owen*8 Greek Reader 1 70 

Owen^s Acts of the Apostles 1 60 

Owen*s Homer'8 Odyssey 1 70 

Owen^B Thucydides 2 20 

Owen*8 Xenophon^s Cyropaedia 2 20 

Robbins*s Xenopbon*s Memorabilia 1 70 

Silber^s Progressiye Lessons in Greek 1 10 

Smead's Antigone 1 60 

Smead'8 PhilippicB of Demosthenes 1 80 

Tyler^B Plato's Apology and Crito 1 80 

Tyler'8 Plutarch 1 30 

Whiton'8 First Lessons in Greek 1 30 

GEBMAK. 

Adler'8 Progressive German Reader 1 80 

Adler's Hand-book of German Literature 1 30 

Adler'8 German Dictionary, Svo 4 60 

«* " " 12mo 2 25 

Ahn's German Grammar 86 

Kroeh'8 First German Reader 85 

Oehl8cblaeger's Pronouncing German Reader 1 10 

Ollendorff 's New Method of Learning German 1 10 

Prendergasfs Mastery Series — German 45 

Roemer^B Polyglot Reader — Gkrman. 1 80 

.Schulte'8 Elementary German Course. 86 
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Wrage^s Practical German Grammar $1 30 

Wragc^s German Primer 85 

Wrage's First German Reader. 45 

FRENCH. 

Ahn's French Method 65 

Badois*s Grammaire Anglaise 1 Sq 

Barbauld*8 Lessons for Children.. 66 

De Fivas^s Eleroentary French Reader 66 

De Fivas^s Classic French Reader 1 30 

De Fiyas^s New Grammar of French Grammars. . . . ; 1 10 

De Peyrac*s French Children at Home 80 

De Pejrrac^s Comment on Parle k Paris 1 30 

Havet*s French Manual 1 10 

Jewett*8 Spiers*s French Dictionary, 8vo 2 60 

" " ** " School edition 1 70 

Marcers Rational Method. Fr^ch 46 

Ollendorff 's New Method of Leaming French 1 10 

Ollendorff 's First Lessons in French 66 

Roemer's French Readers 1 80 

Rowan'8 Modem French Reader 1 30 

Simonn6's Treatise on French Yerbs 66 

Spiers and Surenne*s French Dictionary, 8vo 4 50 

" " « " 12mo 2 26 

SPANISH. 

Ahn'8 Spanish Grammar 86 

De Toraos^s Spanish Method 1 25 

Ollendorff^s Spanish Grammar. 1 00 

FrendergasVs Mastery Series. Spanish 46 

Schele de Vere*s Spanish Grammar 1 00 

Vel&zquez^s New Spanisb Reader 1 26 

Vel4zque2'8 Pronouncing Spanish Dictionary, 8vo 6 00 

** «* " " 12mo 1 60 
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Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

By HxRBntT Spkncxb. 12mo, cloth, (1.25. Cheap edition, 12mo, paper, 
60 cents. 

CoimEiiTs: L What EnowledM is of MoetWorthr IL Intellectaal Bdnca- 
tloD ; IIL Moral Edacation ; lY. Physical Bducation. 

**Tbe keynote of thii treaties is, that Natnre has a method of intenectaal. 
Doral, and phyaical developmenl, \(rhich •hoold afford the gnidmf? principlee oi 
all teachloR:. lu wise BagKestionB—for there is nottiini; dogmatic in its pages— 
are the resnlt of nota Uttle keen observation, and it haa become an aachoritj, 
becaase its indicatiuns have been attested by common sense and yeiiiied as Une 
bj experience.''— Ads York MaiL 

Education as a Science. 

Bj Alxxandir Bain, LL. D., Professor of Logic in the ITniyersitj of 
Aberdeen. (Forming a yolume of '* The Intcmational Scientific 
Series.*') 12mo, doth, $1.76. 

CcNTEi^Ts: I. ScopeoftbeScienceofEdacatlon; 11. BearingsofFhjdologr; 
in. Bearings of P^ycholoey ; IV. Terms explained; V. Edocation Vaiaes ; vL 
Seqaence of Snblects: Psjcbologlcal ; YII. Beqaence of Sabjects: Lo&^cal; 
VIIL Methods; IX. The Mother Tonfme ; X. The Valae of the ClassicsiXI. 
The RenoTated Carricalam ; XII. Moral JEdocation ; XIII. Art Edacation ; XIV. 
Proportions. Appendix, Farther Bxamples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Sx- 
planations of Terma. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching:* 

Bj Jamxs Johonnot. 12mo, cloth, (1.50. 

CoNTENTfl: L What is Edacation; II. Tbe Mental Powers: their Order of 
Dcvelopment, and the Metbods most conducive to Normal Orowth ; III. Objec- 
tiye Teachiue : its Methods, Aims, and Prlnciples; IV. BnbJectlTe Teachlng : ita 
Aims and Placein the Coarse of iDstruction ; Y. Object-Lessons : Iheir valae 
and Limitations ; VI. Relative Value of the Dlfferent Stndies In a Coarse of In- 
ftroction ; VII. Pestalozsi, and his Contrtbntions to Edncational Science ; VIII. 
Froebel and tibe Klndergarten ; IX. Aeaseia ; and Science in its Relatlon to 
Teaching ; X. Contrasted Systems of Edacation ; XI. Physical Coltare ; XIL 
^sthetic Coltare ; XIII. Mural Cultore; XIV. A Coarse of Stadj. XV. Coan- 
tijSchoOlB. 

The Art of School Management 

A Tezt-book for Normal Schools and Normal Ingtitutes, and a Reference- 

book for Teachers, School-ofiBcers, and Parenta. Bj J. Baldwin, 

President of the State Normal School, Eirksviile, MissourL 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

CoHTNNTs: I. Edacatlonal Inetramentallties ; n. School Onranizatioti ; m. 
School Oov<*mmeDt; IV. Coarse of Stodj and Programme; V. Stady and 
Teaching; VI. ClassManafferaentandClaseWork; VII. Management of Graded 
Scbools ; Vni. Gradlng, Examinations, Records, and Reports ; IX. Profes- 
sional Bdncation ; X. £^acational Systems, Educational Progress, and School 
Snpervision. 
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Standard Classical Text-Book8. 

Amold, T. K. Oreek Readlng^ Book. By Spbmosb. 12ino. 

Boiie, James B. ExerclBes in Oreek Prose Composition. 12mo. 

The First Three Books of Xenophon^s Anabasis. With Hotes and Yocabn- 

lary. 12mo. 

Five Books of Xenophon's Anabasls. With Notes and Lexioon. 12mo. 

Xenophon^s Anabasis. With Notes, and Klepert^e Map. 12mo. 

GhampUn, J. T. Short and Comprehensiye Oreek Grammar. 12mo. 

G07, Edward G. Mayor^s Greek for Beglnners. 

GrOBby, Howard. CEdipas Tjrannus of Sophocles. With Notes, etc. 12mo. 

Gyropadia, SeeOwKN. 

DemoBthenes. See Smsad. 

Greek Grammar. See Arnold, Champlzn, Cot, Hadlby:, Habknbss, Eendbick, i 

KlTHNEB, SlLBBB, BUd WhITON. 4, 

Qreek OllendoriF. See Eendbiok. 

Oreek Beader. See Abnold, Habknbss, and Owbn. 

Greek Testament. See Hahn. 

Sackett, H. B., and Tyler, W. 8. Plntarch on the Delay of the Deiiy in Pon- 
ishing the Wicked. With Notes, etc. Bevised edition. 12mo. 

Hadley, James. Greek Grammar. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. | 

I 
— Greek Verbs. Paper cover. 

Hakn, AagnetlU. Novum Testamentom Graece. Notes by BoBnrsoir. 12mo. 

Harkneu, Albert. First Greek Book. With Beader, Notes, and Yooabnlaiy. ^ 

12mo. 

I 

HerodotnB. 3ee Johnson, h. m. 

Homer. See Johnson, H. C, and Owbn. 

Iliad. See JoHNSON, H. C, and Owbn. ^ 

JolULBOn, Henry G. Homer'8 Illad. First Three Books. Kotes and Beferences. 

Johnson, Herman M. Herodoti Orientalia Antiquiora. Bevised edition. 12mo. 

Kendriek, Asahel G. Greek Ollendorif. 12mo. 

Knliner, Baphael. Greek Grammar. Translated by Edwabds and Tatlob. B*- 
ylsed edition. 8ro. 

Jf emorabilia of Xenopkon. See Bobbihs. 
OdyiBey. See Owbn. 
(Edipns Tyrannns. See Cbobbt, H. 
Ollendorfl^ Greek. See Ebndbiok. 

Owen, John L. Acts of the Apostles, in Greek. With Lexicon. 12mo. 

Anabasifl of Xenophon. With Notes and Beferences to CioBby'8, HAdley^s, 

and Kahner'8 Grammars. 12mo. 

Cyroptedia of Xenophon. With Notes, etc. Eicrbth editlon. ISmo. 



Standard Classical Text-Books. 

Owon, JohB L. Greek Beader. 12mo. 

-: Homer'8 Illad. With Notes. 12mo. 

. Homer^B Odyssey WithNotes. Tenth edition. 12mo. 

Thncydides. With Notes, Map, etc. 12mo. 

PlatO. BeeTTLBB. . 

FlatamdL. See HACKKn and Ttlsb. 

Aob1lilkl't Memorabilla of Xenophon. With Notes. fievised editlon. 12mo. 

&obi]UKm, Edward. See Hahn. 

Silbor, William B. Progressive Lessons in Oreek. With Notes and fieferences 
to the Grammara of Sophocles, Hadley, and Crosby. Also, Yocabulary and Epitome 
ofGreekOrammar, for Beginners. 12mo. 

fitmoad, M. J. The -Antigone of Sophocles. With Notes. 12mo. 

The I, II, III Phllippics of Bemosthenes. With Historical Introdactions, 

and Notes. New, enlarg^ edition. 12mo. 

Sophocles. See Gbosbt, H., and Smbad. 

Thaoydides. SeeOwBic. 

Tyler, W. S. Plato's Apology and Crito. With Notes. 12mo. 

Tyler and Hackett. Plntarch on the Belay of the Beity in Ponishing the Wicked. 
WithNotes. 12mo. 

WMton, Jolm M. First Lessons in Oreek: the Beginner^s Companion to Hadley^s 
Orammar. 12mo. 

ZenopllOli. See Boisb, Owbn, and Bobbikb. 

SYRIAC. 

Uhlemann. Syriac Orammar. Translated from the Oerman by Enooh Hutoh- 
iNBOir. With a Course of Ezercises in Syriac Orammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
brief Lezjeon, prepared by the Translator. Seoond edition, with Corrections and 
Additloiis. 8to.* 

HEBREW. 

OeMnioi. Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Bodigbb. Translated from the last (the 
seyeoteenth) Oennan editton by Conant. With an Indez. 8to. 
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